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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 
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R. LINCOLN was re-elected on the 8th November bya crushing 
majority, the returns to the Electoral College being 213 votes 
for him against 21 for hisrival. Under the Constitution the candi- 
date must either lose or gain each State as a whole, the minority not 
counting beyond its limits, and Mr. Lincoln has a clear victory in all 
the States but three—New Jersey, Kentucky, and Delaware, carry- 
ing the true North so entirely that the votes of Tennessee, Missouri, 
Louisiana, West Virginia, and Nevada, against which the Democrats 
hoped to protest, need not even he recorded. Nor is his triumph 
less decided when we leave the College to calculate the popular 
yote. His total majority in all States which voted was 419,000, 
and the total majority for General M’Clellan in his States ouly 
30,500, leaving 378,500, twelve per cent. on the mass of voters, as 
the majority on the Republican side. This, moreover, is not all. 
Mr, Lincoln in 1860 was elected by a popular minority in the same 
States of 138,704, and his four years of Government have there- 
fore converted 517,204 persons, one-sixth of the whole constituency, 
to his own side. Assuming that the electoral votes represent, as 
they really do, though in a complex way, the voice of the nation, Mr. 
Lincoln has been re-appointed President by a full three-fourths 
vote, Three-fourths of the North have decided that, be the con- 
sequences what they may, slavery s)all disappear. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis had raliied his spirits before the mecting of 
the Southern Congress on the 7th November. His Message begins 
with reciting the discomfiture of General Banks in Louisiana and 
Texas, the temporary successes of the guerillas in Western Ten- 
nessee, and then goes on to make light of the capture of Mobile 
Bay and Atlanta, and much, as he well may, of the long and suc- 
cessful defence of Petersburg and Richmond. He goes on toargue 
that neutral Powers ought to set the example of recognizing the 
South—an event which has always preceded the recognition of a 
successful rebellion by the authority rebelled against; but he 
forgets to state that no such recognition without intervention and 
positive interference has ever yet been made so long as the attempt to 
subdue the rebellion was still actively and effectively carried on. 
He refers in a spirit of praiseworthy endeavour to the financial 
exigencies of the Confederacy, which are indeed great,—the two 
principal difficulties being that the currency debt is so excessive as 
to cause vast depreciation, and that with regard to all the debt 
there is ‘* want of confidence in ultimate redemption.” On the 
slavery question Mr. Davis evidently speaks under constraint. He 
proposes a very small tentative measure,—to employ a few 
slaves in the army, and emancipate them, if they are not killed, 
asareward for courageous conduct, but he evidently dares not 
propose any large measure involving emancipation. The Richmond 
papers remark by way of criticism that the slave should be asked 
to fight in the hope, not of freedom,—but of a far happier fate, 
continued slavery ! 


The military news from America is made up of rumours. For four 
days the papers had been alternately affirming and denying that 
General Sherman had abandoned and burned Atlanta and begun 
a great march to the seacoast. But even on the days on which it 
was asserted, there was utter discord as to whether he had marched 
for Mobile or for Charleston, and as far as it appears, the latest 
news leaves Atlanta still held by the North, and repelling an 
attack by the Georgian militia. It is therefore clearly doubtful 


whether Sherman has left Northern Georgia at all, and if he has left 








it whither he has gone. Mobile and Charleston are about equally 
distant from Atlanta—say 350 miles, so that in either case 
it would be a three weeks or month’s march, unless he could get 
assistance from the railways. Perhaps after all he is only gone 
into ‘Tennessee against Hood, or Alabama against Beauregard’s 


| head- quarters. 


A statement is current, which we partly believe, that the 
Cabinet has decided upon considerable retrenchments. Mr. 
Gladstone appears convinced that a popular budget, including a 
perceptible reduction of taxes, is the programme with which to 
go to the country, and thinks he can manage another surplus of 
some three millions sterling. With a million extracted out of the 
War Office, another saved by not purchasing timber we do not 
want, and the natural increase of the revenue, he may reduce the 
income-tax to fivepence, the insurance duty to sixpence, and 
knock the barrel duty off beer, and then let the Tories do their 
worst. Our only objection is that somehow or other retrenchment 
always does reduce the effective force, and that this is not the 
moment for reducing that below the working point. 


Mr. Cobden made a great speech at Rochdale on Wednesday= 
a speech big with big ideas. He was disrespectful to Athens and 
the Llissus, reverent to Chicago and the Mississippi, and recom- 
mended the Universities to devote less time to Greek and more to 
American geography. Mr. Cobden’s idea was evidently the same, 
though not so vulgarly expressed, as one we remember to have seen 
recorded by an American in the guest-book of an inn on the lake 
of Lugano or Como :—** What pigmy puddles these are to the inland 
seas of tremendous and eternal America!” Mr. Cobden did not 
confine himself to panegyrics on the geographical mileage of 
America, but indulged in one on that product of the ‘ pure 
reason,” the social and political equality of the Americans. On 
the relative merits of the parties to the American struggle he 
spoke well, after explaining carefully, however, how wrong it is to 
express sympathies with other nations at all. Mr. Cobden’s pro- 
logue in favour of absolute non-intervention, non-intervention to 
prevent intervention, no less than non-intervention between sub- 
jects and rulers, was exceedingly bitter and not very wise. He re- 
torted on Lord Ellenborough’s invectives against the selfishness and 
meanness of our Danish policy, that he at least, with his large 
pension, had no right to complain of the meanness of the English 
people,—a sort of argument which an exasperated woman might 
catch at in a fit of temporary despondency. He ended better than 
he began, with a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s finance, 
and with a remark on the excellent chance the negroes in the 
North have of obtaining votes before the working-class of England 
succeed in doing so. But on the whole the speech was not 
admirable,—much below Mr. Cobden’s true level,—crotchetty, 
fretful, and perverse. 

We regret to notice the death of Mr. Spooner, member for North 
Warwickshire, and one of the most upright Tories and gentle- 
manly bigots that ever lived. His colleague, Mr. Newdegate, made 
a speech to his constituents on Thursday, in which he stated that 
he was a * Pittite Tory,” and said, “I fully admit that cireum- 
stances have changed, that the policy of parties has changed, but 
I have not changed,” and appeared to think that immobility very 
creditable to himself. It might be if man were a mineral, but 
everything possessing life, from a polypus upwards, displays its 
higher organization by growth. He should vote for Lord Derby 
when his principles would let him, but his duty was to keep him- 
self free from party ties, and so resist the Roman Catholics, who 
swayed from side to side in the interest of their creed. It is 
rather sad all that, but nevertheless the speaker is a gallant 
man, the only member with courage enough to put the proposal to 
abandon Denmark formally to the vote, and fairly ascertain whether 
or no the Commons would prefer the national honour or the reduc- 
tion of the income tax. 

A controversy has been going on about the endowment of the 
Regius Professorship of Greck at Oxford, which seems to open out 
an escape from the preseut injustice without convincing so un- 
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practicable a body of bigots as the majority of the Oxford Convoca- is, The only defects we as yet perceive are the want of a fixed 
tion. Christchurch, it seems, received lands from Henry VILL to the civil list voted fora term of years, of a clause making the Parlig 
amount of 2,000/. a year in 1546, the King affixing a “memorandum” | ment supreme in times of emergency, and of a clearer arrangement 
that the Dean and Chapter must covenant for themselves and for the admission of new colonies as they grow up, and for inter 
their successors “ with the aforesaid revenues to fulfil and perform colonial squabbles. At present if the Acadians should attack the 
fur hunters of the Hudson’s Bay Company, one does not Bee 


the several articles underwritten according to the proportion 
clearly who is to enforce redress. 


there annexed,” —and the proportion annexed is an endowment of 
02 3] > readers in Divini sbrew, and Greek, and ee ee 
4 1. to each of the readers 7 Divinity, He nity et appears from the annual report on the health of the y, 
6/. 13s. 4d. to each of eight minor canons. It is asserted that this) |. | °*: ; the Navy, 
‘ si which is always two years behind hand, from the distan 
memorandum in fact creates a trust, and a trust to pay not 40/., ‘ ce of 
: ; : ‘ | Stations from each other, that the average death-rate of the seryj 
but the same proportion of the present income as 40/. is of 2,000/., | . | - é 4 ‘ ce 
: E 2 - 1, | is 15 per 1,000—not a high figure. The average rate of invalidip 
i. ¢., a fiftieth part of the revenue of the lands with which | . oe : 
: on : is, however, 38°2, and the Navy therefore requires 3,794 
the Cathedral of Christchurch was then endowed. ‘The minor Site: ‘ oS o, men 
: é é annually to keep it 70,000 strong. The worst stations for death 
canons no longer receive 6/. 13s. 4d., but a much larger income, | < : beri 
res Se : a ‘Lowi, | are the West Indies, where in 1861 the rate rose to 42-1 per 1 000 
and itis maintained that the Greek Professor should fare likewise. é i ; - per 1,000, 
eameorangs: é and the African Coast, 34:1 per 1,000; and the worst for invaliding 
If the case as set forth proves valid, Christchurch will probably io She “Clilnn tnd Wek Sella.” which cand bens 008 
endow the Professorship, and we shall hear no more of Professor | ~ sia ; oi per 1,000, 
Jowett’s theological disqualifications for teaching Greek. | The first sentence under the Foreign Enlistment Act was passed 
“es ae: : 'on the 23rd inst. by the Chief Justice. Two pers 
A false report has been circulated that Lord Lyons has resigned | mybacg * y ° _ Persons named 
P aes aero , nas | Jones and Highatt had been convicted of enlisting men fo 
his post as Minister at Washington from ill-health. The ill-health < ‘eg 
: : : : .,| the Confederates in Liverpool, and were bound over to appear and 
unfortunately is true, and he is coming home for a six months’ | hice pez z 
é age receive judgment. ‘hey had lodged notice of appeal, but on their 
leave of absence, but we have not finally lost his invaluable | ‘ gine chins 
é : ; : : appearance the Attorney-General signified the willingness of the 
services. If the two nations have got over their various mutual | ©? : ‘ ‘ Sent 
: _ , , “4 . | Crown to waive further proceedings on their submitting to a fine of 
misunderstandings without actual war, it is due in no small degree | - ee ae - “rs Ag 
Ps : | 501. each. ‘This fine was accordingly inflicted, the Chief Justicg 
to the tact, temper, and ability of Lord Lyons. Stk dak Ak Oi Oiccaniin deaceniee : indi 
~ iv ; rm va | — king t if it a — again to vindicate the law q 
essrs. Driggs an Son, of Normanton, Yorkshire, have com- | heavier punis ament would be imposed. 
menced a new movement, which may act as anexample. ‘I'hey — 
are turning their firm into a company, and one of their first pro-| “ A Berkshire Incumbent” wrote a very able letter to Wedneg. 
posals is to divide the half of all profit above 10 per cent. among, day’s Zimes against the proposed final Court of Ecclesiastical 
their agents and workmen, the division to be effected by a pro| Appeal, forobtaining which an association is already founded. He 
rata bonus according to wages. They believe that under this | asks whether the new Court is to be competent to declare the faith of 
scheme every man will work harder, and that strikes will be the Church on points on which her formularies do not speak, or do 
entirely prevented, an expectation we fear somewhat too sanguine. | hot speak distinctly, or only to construe what its faith is on those 
The idea is an excellent one, but it might be carried out in a way | points on which it does speak distinctly. If the former, would 
much simpler, and much fairer to the workmen. Why not treat | there be any hope whatever of getting from amongst the Bishops 
them in their corporate capacity as a partner, making their fore- | or ecclesiastics a Court that would either agree in itself or com- 
man or elected representative for the time being holder in trust of so! mand any respect in England? If the latter, what is the advan- 
many shares? They would then benefit when pyofits were low as well | tage expected in a change from lay to spiritual judges, and would 
as when they were high, and they would, moreover, trust theaccounts, there be half as much reason to expect impartiality from clergymen 
and have besides an audible voice in the board parlour. Mere | warmly attached to their own views, and quite unused to the rigid 
generosity will not settle the question between capital and labour, ; strictness of legal constructions, as from laymen who cannot feel 
and if the workman is not to share from the beginning, good | the same warm partizanship, and have long been accustomed to 
wages and just treatment will make him a great deal happier than | construe legal formule with due consistency and a due inclination 
bonuses. | to give the accused the benefit of a doubt? We suspect a clerical 
peg Sli ; ' tribunal would also give the accused the benefit of a doubt, but 
A most unexpected light has been thrown on the “ History of | * weg s . 
a : eres | then it would regard condemnation and punishment as the true 
the Guns” during the last week. It appears that Sir Emerson | ‘et : ; 
; . : ES mode of giving him that benefit. 
Tennent, who in November, 1853, pwblishel ‘* as one of the pub- | 
lic” ome history, in which he deplores with an unetion worthy of | Mr. Seward made a speech at Auburn before the day of the 
Mr. Pecksniff in his happiest mool the bias of the Secretary for) Presidential election which at least shows that the war has at 
War and the false position of Sir W. Armstrong, was actually one length driven into his dull mind the fact that slavery must be 
of the original promoters of the N hitworth Ordnance Company, | exterminated root and branch if the Union is to be preserved. But 
registered as such for five shares (5,0001.) in the month of March, | that is all. There is no improvement in the tone which he takes 
1863. Unless some explanation can be given (and the sooner it is | towards slavery at all in proportion to the improvement in the tone 
given the better) a more lamentable aud discreditable occurrence has | of the people. It is to him the spring of the rebellion, but itis 
= of late years turned up in the higher branches of Mtexstae. not, and never will be we fear, to him the evil of evils, in com- 
Ve might perhaps have pardone l i Gigadibs, the literary man, | parison with which disunion, nay, subdivision into ten or more 
had ~ been detected in the unsuitable characters of moral lecturer | ji¢t]e unions, would be a light evil. However, the speech is hopeful 
= 8 ag eo but ina permanent oflicial and an assertor of the | jn one point of view. Mr. Seward betrays that he has at last 
dignity of literature” it is rather too strong. | learned that he is not the patron of Mr. Lincoln, but decidedly his 
inferior in both popularity and power of mind. 





| 
} 
} 





‘The Austrian Government has informed the Reichsrath that it 


does not intend to introduce a bill for ministerial responsibility. 
The want of such a law was not prejudicial to constitutional A lorrid story is told of the execution by the Federal Genera 


government. Certainly not, when Parliament possesses, as in| ®t St. Louis, Missouri, of six Confederate soldiers, in retaliation 
England, the power of stopping supplies instead, but in Austria, | for the killing of Major White and six comrades by guerillas 
Ministers not being responsible to the Reichsrath are responsible | The soldiers themselves were guilty of no unsoldierly crime, aud 
to the Emperor, who may order them to abolish that worthy body | for the guerillas’ they were probably in no way responsible. 
| Whatever the military duty of retaliation may be, it seems clear 

that it becomes mere murder if the retaliation takes effect upon 
| the men of an army whose commander has had absolutely no 
| power to prevent the original crime, or any similar future crime. 
—<___—_ | The object of military retaliation is simply protection for the 

The delegates of the Six British American Colonies have pub- | future ;—no other excuse is capable even of being argued. But no 
lished their ‘resolutions ” as to the fitting basis for a new Federal | protection is gained if the persons who have committed the crime 
Constitution. The arrangement suggested is analyzed in another | were not, and are not likely to be, controllable by the commander 
place, but we may here say that it amounts to the British Constitu-| on whom retaliation is made. These border guerillas on both 
tion plus Provincial Legislatures for Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and sides are so far beyond control, that it would seem about as just 
England, with power over all civil affairs, except commerce, and all , to take and shoot six Englishmen in order to prevent the repetition 
municipal details. The new State is appareutly to be called a! of a cold-blooded murder, as it would be to shoot six regulars in 
Federation, but it is really a single Government as much as India | the opposite army. 


with a perfect certainty of raising his taxes. ‘These good Germans 
will not understand that the guarantee of liberty is an effective 
control of the purse. If the Reichsrath could stop the pay of the 
soldiers, responsibility would soon be quite real enough. 
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Mr. Stansfeld, M.P. for Halifax, made a very thoughtful speech | 
the Mechanics’ Institute yesterday week, on the subject of | 
. ics’ institutes. He said the age of martyrdom for the friends | 
of working-class education had passed, and with it that special | 
and rapture of zeal in the cause of such institutions which | 
gocial persecution and opposition always bring. Every one was | 
now favourable to such enterprises, and consequently there was a | 
in languor and reaction amongst their supporters. He advised 
the ruling body of the institution not to put their ideal too high, 
ordevote their efforts too exclusively to instruction proper. The 
vision of amusement and of light reading was a legitimate 
abject for the institute, and there need be the less scruple about 
this, as the cheap literature of the day was anything but a cor- 
mupt literature. Indeed he regarded it as a law that whenever 
men are assembled together for any good purpose, the moving power 
js morally raised above the average level of those thus combined, 
‘ust ag in trying to reach with the voice a large number of people 
the key is naturally and instinctively raised, ‘The mere act of 
trying to move a multitude evinces the taking of a higher moral 
key, and it was to this principle it was due that the cheap lite- 
rature which appeals to the multitude was raising their moral 
standard instead of lowering it. 





The ‘‘ Codrington case’ ended on Wednesday, greatly to the 
relief of all members of the Pure Literature Society. A dirtier 
case has seldom been before the Divorce Court, and an episode in 
it on which we have remarked elsewhere fixed on it unusual 
public attention. ‘The respondent, daughter of an Englishman 
residing in Florence, and wife of Admiral Codrington, was accused 
of adultery with Colonel Anderson and Lieutenant Mildinay, and 
though the evidence was never of a very direct kind it was proved 
that she wrote to Colonel Anderson protesting against his marriage 
in the warmest language, that she talked about her own adulteries 
with Lieutenant Mildmay to Mrs. Watson, a friend of three weeks’ 
standing, that her mother believed her guilty, and that her father 
utterly condemned her conduct. The defence set up, that the 
Admiral had no locus stundi, he having assaulted Miss E. Faithfull 
in his wife’s bed-room, was disproved, and the Judge Ordinary sum- 
med up unfavourably. ‘lhe jury found a verdict against Mrs. 
Codrington on both counts and against Colonel Anderson, and the 
divorce was pronounced. 


The Government of Vienna has published the compact under 
which the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Emperor and 
nearest “agnate” of the Imperial House, surrenders nearly all 
claim to the reversion of the Austrian Throne. \Ve say “ nearly” 
all, for if all the other Archdukes—some six of them—should die son- 
less, then Maximilian’s rights revive, lest there being no reigning 
Hapsburg the sun should cease to shine. ‘The Archduke does not, 
however, give up his claim to the cash. Should “ extraordinary 
circumstances lead to an important change in the newly-established 
relations of His Imperial Highness,” 7. e., should he be turned out 
of Mexico penniless, he is entitled to his share “in the family 
maintenance fund,” There is mischief for the Hapsburgs under 
that order. They have never had a family fight yet, and if Arch- 
duke Maxmilian loses his throne, he may think that a popular vote 
will cancel the cool document in which half-a-dozen Archdukes 
shift the succession to a throne as if it were private property. 


It seems almost certain that the French Government intends to 
establish a Caisse des Travaux Publiques, or in other words open a 
loan for the prosecution of public works. The immense grants 
out of revenue embarrass the budgets, and the Government really 
wishes to press forward some schemes, particularly works of irriga- 
tion, much more rapidly. Then it would like to advance money to 
some of the cities, which though they can raise it cannot raise it | 
quite fast enough, and desire, it is said, by commencing immense 
works at a distance to edge some of the workmen, masons particu- | 
larly, out of Paris, where they are more numerous than the Prefect | 
of the Seine quite approves. The sum to be raised must be large, 
say 30,000,000/, but the Government will probably wait till the 
monetary pressure has ceased. | 





The debate on the transfer of the Italian capital to Florence 
terminated on the 19th inst. in a vote passed by 317 to 70, 
an unusual total as well as a great majority. The financial Bill has 
also passed, and the municipalities all over the country are offering 
to pay up the Jand-tax in advance, an offer which suggests two 
thoughts—that the Italians really love unity, and that they had 
better show it by submitting to civilized taxation. Great States 
cannot be maintained like hospitals, by subscription. It seems to 
be understood that the transfer of the railways to the Rothschilds 





| by the most severe tempest of the century. 


will speedily be completed, to the great annoyance of the Italians, 
who believe that great firm too completely under Austrian in- 
fluence. 





M. Matthieu (de la Drome), the French weather prophet, whose 


| guesses have so frequently been verified, predicts that Europe will be 


visited between the 28th of November and the 3rd of December 
In the Almanack 
which contains this prediction he had affirmed that from the be- 
ginning of November to the 20th of December “ disastrous rain ” 
would fall in Southern Europe, which so far has proved correct. 
In Tuscany the rivers have risen till the low lands have been 
drowned, part of the junction railway swept away, and Florence 
seriously injured. In Spain the inundations have been even worse, 
particularly in Valencia, “ where the earth is water and the men 
women.” In that province Alcirais “a heap of ruins in a great 
lake,” Tores has lost 100 houses, and nine other towns are named 
as needing immediate assistance, while in no less than twenty-three 
villages the masonry which supports the irrigation works bas been 
swept away, causing au amount of loss not to be estimated in 
money. 


The Builder reports a remarkable discovery, nothing less than a 
hill of iron, 600 feet in height and “several miles” in length. Lt is 
on the Canadian shore of Lake Superior, and is mainly composed 
of ore yielding 60 per cent. of iron. 


The meteorologists of Scotland announce that the number of 
hours of sunshine in 1857 was 1,665; in 1858, 1825; in 1859, 
1817; in 1860, 1620; in 1861, 1674; in 1862, 1568; in 1863, 
1711. In the worst summer, that of 1861, the hours of sunshine in 
the summer half of the year, from April to September, were on an 
average 1,052, say six hours a day; and in the best summer, that 
of 1858, were 1,302, say seven hours and a half,—not such a bad 
allowance for that bleak climate. In the worst year, taken as a 
whole, Scotland had an allowance of more than four hours of 
sunshine a day on an average. It cannot be such a very dismal 
country after all. 


The Imperial Mercantile Credit Association announces that it is 
authorized to receive applications for 2,800,000/. in debentures of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. The certificates are 
issued at 90/. for 100/., to be redeemed in three years at par, with 
interest at 8/. per annum, guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank, 
The directors announce that their gross earnings at ordinary ex- 
change are equal to 1,100,000/. a year, which ‘“ even at the present 
exchange would leave a large surplus after payment of the interest 
in gold on the bonded debt,” now amounting to 3,600,110/., and 
that their receipts have increased during the past year 100 per 
cent, 





The stock of bullion in the Bank of England having increased 
to 14,131,0942., and the reserve of notes and coin to 9,216,23591., 
the Directors have reduced their minimum rate of discount to seven 
per cent. At Paris the lowest official price for accommodation is 
six per cent., being a reduction of one per cent. from last week. 
The amount of bullion held by the Bank of France is 12,322,860/. 





Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 91 to 91} for delivery, 
and 893 3 for account, closed yesterday at 91 to 914 for money, 
and 89% 3 for time. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, Nov. 18. Friday, Nov. 25, 


Greek a oe oe ee e ” 23 oe 233 
Do. Coupons. * ee ee o- 94 oe - 
Mexican oe a 29 29} 
Spanish Passive «+ o oe aw ee 30g 31 
Do. Certificates a oe oo ° — 13 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe +e ee - oe 71 
362.4 o o 71a os 71 


Consolidés.. oe oe oo or 50 o« ars 





The leading British Railways closed officially at the annexed 


"quotations yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Nov. 13. Friday, Nov. 25. 


Caledonian .. oe .e oe ee oe 1314 131g 
Great Eastern oe ee ee e 43) o 433 
Great Northern .. ee oe . 137 ee 136 
Great Western... .. os ee oe oe 73 oo 734 
West Midland, Oxford ° oe oo ee 69 eo 59 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe oe 1163 oe 116} 
London and Brighton oe oe oe o 15} lose 
London and North-Western oe oe es 1204 11% 
Loudon and South-Western es “ od 934 93 
London, Chatham,and Dover ..« oe eo 394 o« ty 
Midland - os oe os . or] 1383 ee 1374 
North-Eastern, Berwick « oe or oo gliej oe llég 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RE-ELECTION OF MR. LINCOLN. 

HE re-election of Mr. Lincoln, rail-splitter, attorney, and 
President of the American Union, affects interests much 
wider and more permanent than those of the nation whose 
will he is appointed to carry out. Never before in modern 
history have the two great political ideas of mankind, aris- 
tocracy and democracy, the rule of the many for the benefit 
of the few, and the rule of the many or the few for the benefit 
of all, been brought into such direct and visible collision. 
Hitherto in every such contest, in the great uprising of 1789, 
the misused victory of 1831, or the spasmodic outburst of 
1848, there has always been some side issue, some menace to 
national independence, some ground of contempt for the 
feebleness of a caste, some burst of admiration for indi- 
vidual genius, some annoyance at popular imbecility, to 
distract the judgment and mislead the foresight of the mass 
of mankind. In this American war alone has the struggle 
been divested of false appearances. A strong aristocracy, 
strong alike in physical resources and in men able to use 
them, conscious and proud of its own objects, aware that it 
means to suppress the many in order to give the few broader 
and freer life, and boldly proclaiming that in this direction 
alone lies the road to high civilization, has set itself to break 
up a great Democratic power. Southern leaders at home assume 
no gloss, put forward no pretexts, are fettered by no restraint 
of internal circumstances or external position. They have 
carried their system already to its logical end, the bondage of all 
who work, the dependence of all who neither work nor own, 
the free and equal sovereignty of the few who are able to 
possess the one and pay the other class. Roman society, with 
its slaves, its clients, and its free and proud patriciat, is 
reproduced in the midst of Christian civilization, and those 
who have reproduced it, who have retrod the path of 
eighteen centuries, proclaim that this is wise, and holy, 
and beneficial, have armed to extend it, have died to 
defend it, are at this hour refusing victory, independence, 
and the sympathy of mankind rather than give it up. Their 
success has been prevented by no accident, impeded by no 
feebleness, imperilled by no miscalculation. If fortune has 
favoured either party it has been the South, from the panic 
which ended in the rout of Bull Run to the awe which 
delayed the advance of Grant’s troops after the explosion at 
Petersburg. Men have never perhaps appeared in the world 
more competent to a self-imposed task than the Southern 
leaders have been; all that adroitness, and valour, and civil 
energy, and the instinct of governing men can effect for a 
cause has been accomplished for theirs. Their slaves have 
not revolted, their clients have poured into the ranks, their 
society has proved as strong and as coherent as an army 
scientifically organized for war. On the other hand the 
democracy has had no adventitious aid of any kind, save a 
power of recruiting which springs out of its own attraction 
for all men like itself. It has never had a leader above its 
own average in capacity, capable of doing more than express 
its own slowly-forming will, act upon its own slowly- gained 
convictions. It fought at first from an impulse scarcely 
nobler and far less powerful than that of its antagonists, and 
only arrived at a principle after years of bloodshed and suffer- 
ing steadily borne had elevated its heart and partially cleared 
its brain. No ‘natural king of men,” no “ heaven-born 
general,” no “saviour of society” has appeared to lend to the 
North a power democracy might not have possessed, no ap- 
plauding shout from the world has kept it in its path, no 
burst of instinctive feeling has guided it like a revelation from 
on high. The reticent, statesmanlike, selfish aristocracy, the 
slow, loud-tongued, unselfish democracy, each left to itself, each 
guided by its own highest average and no more, has been 
fighting out foot to foot and face to face, as the Athens and 
Sparta of the New World, the ancient political battle of man- 
kind. Had General M’Clellan been elected, that battle would 
have been lost, for the North would have announced that 
it cared not if it were won, cared only for the side issue, 
its own imperial power. As it is, consciously and with a 
full knowledge, after nearly four years of battle, after the offer 
of peace with the end unsecured, it has pronounced by a 
three-fourths majority that through hardship and defeat and 
financial difficulty, though its land be covered with hospitals 
and its cities filled with bankrupts, though every family weep 
for its sons and the course of material civilization be thrown 
back centuries, it is ready to fight manfully on rather than 
freedom should be proved a chimera not essential to a grand 
national life, The result of that perseverance must be incal- 

















culable. Had the North shrunk, or even Gitteus a 
refused the necessary sacrifices or accepted the ect, dad the 
mise, the cause of liberty would have received g he o~ 
perhaps a deadly wound. ‘ Look,” the aristocracies aan 
have said, “at the nobleness of your chosen demos! Anhaan 
like kings, only for aggrandizement and wealth.” « Look 8 
all the middle class would have chimed in, ‘your de ‘ 
whatever its merits, is weak, cannot guard oan 
life, cannot keep a nation secure, cannot onan 
that consols shall always be paid.” And the hostile ~ 
e- and 
the timid, the few who mean to rule for themselves 
the many who care only that rule should always be stron 
would have drawn nearer and nearer towards that course t 
which legalized slavery is the only logical termination It 
is in its extreme forms that opinion receives its first shocks 
and the slaveholding interest is the outwork of aristocrae, 
throughout the world, as the American demos is the defence 
of the masses in every land. The re-election of Mr. Lineolp 
does not of course ensure the success of the Christian politi. 
cal idea, but it does guarantee that before it Yields it wil} 
have faced the Pagan one to the death. The success of the 
South would mean for the American defeat, and for the 
African the end of hope, but it siguifies to the world at large 
more than even these. It means, and would be taken to 
mean, a proof that the struggle of eighteen hundred year 
has been in vain, that political thought is in a false groove 
that the Roman “order” is stronger that Christian 
“anarchy,” that freedom is a chimera, progress a delusion 
benevolence a snare, that if God exists we have all for three 
centuries misread His will, that if He does not, the infinite 
chain of cause and effect leads only to the elevation to the 
few on a pedestal formed out of the souls and frames of the 
many. The success of the North means, and will slowly be 
found to mean, that freedom and strength are compatible quali. 
ties, that the highest minds of each century have been the 
nearest to truth, that the law of Christ has political bearing, 
that God made the world for the use of all whom he placed 
within it. The re-election of Mr. Lincoln means for all, for 
the Lancashire operative as much as the slave, for the serf of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin as much as the freeman of Maine, 
thatthe conflict between those principles which has been raging 
since Athens and Sparta alike yielded to alien sway shall 
be fought steadily out to the end. We may and shall hear mach 
more in Europe of the crimes of democracy, though all the 
masses have committed in all ages do not equal those of the 
single line of Hapsburg, but we shall be free at least of the 
taunt that liberty means weakness, that self-government 
threatens national life, that a free people must be a people 
incapable of energetic and persistent war. 

The significance of the vote in the actual scene of the con- 
flict cannot be misunderstood. ‘The issue could hardly have 
been placed more distinctly before the American people. 
General M’Clellan spoke out as clearly as his rival, and we 
are bound to say as honestly as his inherent weakness of 
character would permit. He offered the people all they 
desired, the energetic prosecution of the war, the speedy res- 
toration of the Union, the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, 
all that his antagonist could promise, except the final extine- 
tion of the cause of the whole calamity. Mr. Lincola 
pledged himself to that in addition, stating at the same time 
that his second sine qud non might add years to the length of 
the struggle, and the people, unexcited by immediate victory, 
undeluded by brilliant genius, have solemnly accepted the 
more painful and the nobler alternative. They will not be 
content with Union unless freedom be also finally established. 
The extent of the majority has as yet scarcely been under- 
stood. Three States only, two of them border States, in 
which the Government was to have secured a majority 
by dragoons, New Jersey, Kentucky, and Delaware have 
accepted the Democratic compromise. The whole of New 
England, the whole of the West, the great States of New 
York and Pennsylvania have declared as one man that Mr. 
Lincoln, this shrewd peasant with his noble purpose and his 
deadly tenacity, expresses their resolve; that despite endless 
charges of oppression and occasional realities of failure, despite 
uncouthness and coarseness and occasional want of tact, he 1s 
the fitting mouth-piece of the nation in its struggle for life 
or death. That is the constitutional vote, and the popular 
one is even more extraordinary. It shows that hatred to 
slavery has penetrated at last, be it from principle oF 
from political conviction, into the very heart of the people. 
In 1860 Mr. Lincoln, elected only to prevent the exten- 
sion of that system, received in the North 138,704 votes 
less than his opponents; in 1864 he receives in order to 
secure its exhaustion 378,500 more, a clear majority 
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voters, an increase of half-a-million heads of families 
‘ned by a policy avowedly, unmistakeably abolitionist. The | 
ge to all who understood American feeling, who knew | 
deeply contempt for the coloured races had penetrated | 
American mind, seems absolutely marvellous. It is 
¢ the adoption of a new faith, the growth of a new 
of thought in a nation, and must produce in the 
effects far beyond the mere freedom of the black. 
The cause of the change is not inexplicable. This journal 
slone in England has pointed out steadily, not as an argument, 
t as the one necessary datum for argument, that the 
American Republic is not in times of excitement governed by 
its talking class, that the quiet, dour, half-cultivated free- 
holders, of whom no one ever hears, hold the ultimate sovereign 
wer. These men have sent their sons to the war, have 
watched its progress as men only watch affairs which do 
igvolve their sons, have suffered new ideas to filter drop by 
drop into their minds and harden there to crystalline clear- 
gessand immobility, and they have been ennobled by the 
suffering which they have undergone. It is they who have 
filled the voting-boxes, who in New York have carried the 
State in the teeth of the vast vote of the great city, who in 
Pennsylvania have overborne the fears of the border coun- 
ties, the selfish indifference of the old German settlers, and 
who have carried New England, the six poor frugal “ Yan- 
kee” States, which produce nothing except schools, and 
men, as a “unit” for national freedom. Secure of their 
support, Mr. Lincoln can afford to disregard the clamour 
of city mobs and the apprehensions of the mercantile 
class, and it will be a curious problem to watch the 
effect of re-election upon him and his policy. He is 
gecurely President till March, 1869. The talk of disturbance 
at the polls, uttered by men who even now cannot see that 
belief in the ballot-box is the weakness of the American 
character, has turned out talk merely. There is no chance of 
sevolt, and as all the waverers, all who hoped for office, 7. e., 
three at least to every one who possesses it, all who regard 
compromise as henceforth hopeless, and all who thirst for 
speedy peace will now swing round to his Government, there 
is little danger of serious opposition. He may pursue his 
policy unchecked, carry on the war without hurrying armies 
for political purposes, increase the area of freedom with that 
slow tenacious persistence which he has all along displayed. 
Having time and the assurance of public support he will 
andoubtedly be more lenient in his action, more disposed to 
regard hostility from within as something to be despised, to 
treat it as an English Secretary of State treats an impertinent 
deputation. He has accepted, it must be remembered, a 
new “platform.” His old one simply pledged him to 
resist the extension of slavery, and he adhered to it with 
fidelity long after he had perceived that it no longer met 
the circumstances around him. He will be just as tenacious 
of the new one, and it binds him to reconstruct the Union 
without slavery, to re-admit State after State to all its privi- 
leges as soon as it has submitted and enfranchised its working 
class. What further development time may bring to his 
mind time alone can show, but to that much he will most un- 
doubtedly adhere, and that contains the only issues of more 
than national interest. At first we believe his course will be 
one of greatly increased difficulty, for the avowed acceptance 
of abolition as the one condition of peace will rouse the 
Southern leaders to still more passionate efforts, but victory 
needs only persistence, and persistence is the one quality Mr. 
Lincoln is certain not to lack. Slowly as the armies penetrate 
South, at a pace more like that of colonizers than of soldiers, 
State after State will be made to choose between a purposcless 
resistance and the instant attainment of all the rights of free- 
men. Had General M’Clellan been elected, had there been hope 
of compromise, or of doubt, or of weakness, the South, even 
when occupied, might have struggled on, but with certainty 
for five years they have but two alternatives left. They can 
submit and they can emancipate the working class, can give up 
the war itself, or can remove its only cause. 


THE CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE SOUTH. 

E crisis in the North has been decisive, and has been, as 
we believe, a crisis of convalescence. But the crisis in 
the South has scarcely been less momentous, and we fear it 
has been one of those false crises which result in an aggra- 
vation of the disease—in which the fever, after an apparent 
abatement, completely masters the constitution and runs on 
into delirium. We noticed a few weeks back that the gover- 


end 





emancipating some 200,000 of their slaves, and requiring 
them to fight for the Confederacy. This would practically 
have involved, we believe, the emancipation also of 
their families—in other words, the diminution of the 
number of remaining slaves by at least one-half, and 
ultimately most likely the emancipation of the other half. 
It was the true test-question to determine which the South 
loved best, independence or slavery. They have lost two- 
thirds of the original territory occupied on the breaking out 
of the rebellion ; their armies urgently need replenishment ; 
their last port is in imminent danger of being closed; they 
have lost battle after battle throughout the autumn without 
winning one of any significance ; the North have declared their 
determination to continue the fight, and to continue it against 
slavery as well as secession, and all the Southern intrigues with 
the opposition have signally failed. But there was this one 
great resource left, which might not only have proved a mighty 
one to themselves, but a still more mighty blow to their oppon- 
ents,—which might not only have put a formidable weapon into 
their own hands, but paralyzed the hand with which their an- 
tagonists held a similar weapon. They might have surrendered 
the only point originally in dispute to prove how far they had 
travelled beyond that point. They might have sacrificed the 
passion for slavery under the less ignoble impulse of the pas- 
sion for victory. They might have resigned the evil dream 
which inspired their imagination for the sake of a new career 
and a fair commencement. They might have thrown over- 
board the cargo for the sake of which they had seized the 
ship to save themselves from drowning or capture. And all 
this they certainly would have done had there been even a 
basis of truth in Mr. Davis’s often repeated assertion that 
they have been fighting not for slavery, but for independence. 

But this course it seems the Government of the Confederate 
States dare not take. Mr. Davis himself is, we think, still in- 
clined to it, for his large intellect has grasped the only possible 
condition of success, and he cautiously proposes even now a very 
small measure in the same direction—namely, to impress the 
negroes already used as teamsters, &c., and reserve their emanci- 
pation till they have served, and served well, only to give it as 
a reward for good conduct in battle ; and to fill up their places 
with bought slaves. But this is an experiment absurdly too 
small and tentative for the crisis; and even against this much 
the Richmond organs of the slaveholders are raising a cry 
of dismay and reprehension. Even this much of concession, 
says the Richmond Whig, ‘is a repudiation of the opinion 
held by the whole South and by a large proportion of mankind 
in other countries, that servitude is a divinely appointed con- 
dition for the highest good of the slave.” And it adds with 
a significant emphasis, ‘“‘If the slave must fight, he should 
fight for the blessings he enjoys as a slave, and not for the 
miseries that would attend him if freed.” There we see the true 
heart of the Southern oligarchy, and the slaves are not so 
stupid as to misunderstand what it means when coupled with 
Mr. Davis’s suggestion of a future and conditional emancipation 
as a reward for special valour. The slaves will never fight for 
the South on such terms as these, and we cannot doubt that 
Mr. Davis with all his anxiety for success has been compelled 
by the pasgionate strength of Southern opinion to neglect 
the only opportunity he may ever have of redeeming the for- 
tunes of the war. The official class—the governors of 
States and the Government of the Confederation—love 
power better even than slavery. But their constituents the 
slaveholders also love power; and for them such power is iden- 
tified with the institution to which they thus tenaciously and 
fondly cling. Independence to them is nothing without slavery, 
and they have rejected almost the last chance of independence 
rather than pronounce its doom. We call it almost the last 
chance, because to arm the slaves with any effect, effective 
and well-disciplined and greatly preponderating regiments 
of white men must be brigaded with them. The whole force 
Mr. Davis now has in the field in Georgia and Virginia is 
scarcely 200,000 men, and if the next spring campaign of the 
North brings it any success at all like the campaignnow closing, 
it will no longer be in the power of the South to use any large 
number of slaves in their armies without entrusting them 
with dangerous power. Besides, any advance of the North 
liberates absolutely a large number of slaves, and the end of 
another year may very likely leave the South no sufficient 
prospect of advantage from such a measure, to make an 
experiment which is to them so repulsive worth the risk. As 
Mr. Davis is compelled to reject this expedient at such a 
moment in his Message to Congress, he can only have done it 





nors of the Confederate States assembled at Augusta had 
proposed to prove the truth of Mr. Davis’s recent assertion 
that this was not a war ‘for slavery but for independence’ by | 








because he knows that the slaveholding aristocracy of the 
South,—not even at the beginning of the war much above 
300,000 in all,—hold absolute failure, ruin, submission, 
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preferable to the humiliation of living as political equals with 
their own property, nay, owing their salvation to the poor 
wretches whom they had vowed in their hearts to make the 
drudges of a society in which they themselves would not soil 
their hands with labour. 

And that this is in fact the feeling of the ruling class in the 
South is rendered probable not only by Mr. Davis’s refusal to 
recommend the manumission of slaves for the army, but by a 
very remarkable letter written to the paper which is the only 
great advocate of this step at present—the Richmond Enquirer, 
by a planter who speaks with an authority and force which 
only men who feel a powerful class feeling behind them can 
use. He admits at once that if negroes are to be enlisted the 
negroes must be free,—nay, that they must for practical pur- 
poses be treated as the equals of those for whose liberties they 
are so disinterestedly fighting,—that it would bea sheer moral 
impossibility to treat again as slaves chattels once employed 
as their comrades or protectors. There is, unfortunately for 
the South, a voluntary element in fighting. Slaves driven 
into the field as they are driven into the cotton rows would 
be of no use. You must appeal to their honour, their courage, 
their manly qualities, and then you spoil them utterly as 
chattels. This the correspondent of the Richond Enquirer 
distinctly sees. He thinks it would be impossib!¢ even to keep 
their wives and children in slavery. He holds that a negro 
soldier would have to be given at once all the rights of a 
freeman. And what does he think of such a moral necessity ? 
It fills him with loathing. He does not hesitate to say that 
the war now raging with the North would be nothing to the 
civil war which would rage in the South itself if such a 
proposal were to be carried by Congress :—‘‘ Messrs. Editors,”’ 
he says, ‘* if you had sought in the political body of the Confe- 
deracy for some spot at which to aim and strike one blow which 
should at once deprive it of life, you could not have found one 
more vital, or have struck with more deadly certainty than you 
have done by the advocacy of such a scheme, and if there is 
any member of Congress so lost to his sense of the duty which 
he owes to his country and the constitution which he has 
sworn to defend; if there is one who is not tired of the scenes 
of blood, and ruin, and devastation which have stained and 
desolated many portions of our beloved land, but yet desires 
to see more and yet a thousandfold more of the strife and woe 
and misery begotten by civil revolution, let him persuade 
Congress to pass such a law and attempt to carry out such a 
system, and the things which have been will be nothing to 
the things which shall be—the revolution and war, born and 
nurtured and raging in our midst, shall be nothing when com- 
pared to that struggle in which we are now engaged, as the 
wild and desolating tornado, compared to the mild summer 


wind—as the angry fury of the ocean waves, when lashed by | 
fierce blasts, to the smooth surface of the mountain lake.” | 


This is the proper exalté style of the aristocratic slaveholder, 
who feels that independence is dirt if it is to be shared with 
an inferior, who cares for victory precisely as he cares for the 


right of beating his slave,—not as the guarantee of freedom, but | 


as the gratification of a domineering passion. And feeling thus, 
of course you cannot expect that he will sacrifice for the short 
momentary pleasure of beating,—as Mr. Jeffersay Davis put 
it the other day at Columbia—‘‘ the Yankee spaniels,” the 


permanent exercise of the same right over the race that he | 


regards as created for that purpose. 
No one could be more downright than this Southern 


planter on the real drift of the Secession movement. He says in | 


so many words that when Mr. Jefferson Davis spoke of fighting, 
‘not for slavery but independence,” he meant it only as a 
convenient mode of denying the right of any external power 
to interfere in their domestic concerns,—in short, that he did 
not really mean it at all, —for that nothing but slavery has been 
at issue throughout the struggle. When has the Spectator ever 
used stronger or more forcible language to describe the real gist 
of the conflict, than the Southern planter roused to wrath by the 
mere sound of the word ‘‘ emancipation” uses in the following 


lines ?—“ He [ Mr. Jefferson Davis] never intended to ignore | 


the question of slavery or to do aught else but express the 
determination to be independent in this as well as in all other 
matters. What has embittered the feelings of the two sec- 
tions of the old Union? What has gradually driven them to 
the final separation? What is it that has made two nationali- 
ties of them, if it is not slavery? It was slavery that caused 
them to denounce us as inferiors, it was slavery that made the 
difference in our Congressional representatives; it was slavery 
that made the difference in our pursuits, in our interests, in 
our feelings, in our social and political life; it is slavery which 
now makes of us two peoples as widely antagonistic and diverse 
4s any two people can be, and it only needs a difference of 


—$—___ 
language to make the Northerner and Southerner ag oppo: 
as the Frenchman and the Englishman. Yoy pt Th 
liberty and freedom of ourselves and children, the nationality 
of our country, &c., are involved in this struggle.’ Yo 
and of this nationality you would deprive us; for instead gf 
being, as we now are, a nation of freemen holding slareg s 
our property, you would make us a nation of white men with 
free negroes for our equals.’’ The Southern planter dogs not 
hesitate to say that he and his fellows could not liye “tp 
country inhabited by such a class. Either, he says the 
freed negroes or their former masters must leave it: 
the latter could not and would not live near the fo. 
mer, if once they had laid down the despotic gy. 
thority which alone renders close social contact with negro 
not only tolerable, but pleasant. The revolution was planned 
expressly to found or secure a law of caste which was sup. 
posed to be endangered by the Union. For that purposefy 
dearer to the South than either life or freedom—the Souther, 
planters are still fighting, and if the hand of the Government 
should threaten the only prize for which they engaged iy the 
conflict, the planter hints by no means obscurely that he ang 
his class would be obliged to overthrow the Government 
And this is announced not in the sanguine moment of the first 
secession, when it was hoped in the South that the North 
would not fight at all,—but after four years of fierce ang 
| exhausting conflict, under a prodigious debt, with no resourogg 
| to meet it, and at the gloomiest moment of the South’s mili 

| fortunes. Who shall now say that the South is not fighti 

| and fighting desperately, foran idea ;—and that idea at once the 
| most attractive and the most degrading, the most brilliant and 
| the most destroying, by which the soul of man was ever beset? 
| The passion for this kind of domination is one few true men 
| are unable to understand, and which, if they understand, they 
| fear for themselves with all their power. It sits as close tothe 
| mind as the fiery shirt of Dejanira, but unlike it, eats away the 
| nature of those who wear it with a sense of pleasure instead 
}of anguish,—a sense of pleasure which only secures their 
/more effectual and speedy destruction. 


MR. COBDEN FOR PREMIER. 

NR. COBDEN has been very frank at Rochdale. He has 
| LY. explained to his constituents how his virtues have 
stood in the way of his attaining to the Premiership ; and in 
| spite of this mortifying result he has had the courage not to 
}regret his virtues, but on the contrary, to prefer virtue to 
power. The obstacle, the only obstacle, is that he will not 
| latter the people of England, but tells them the truth about 
| themselves, and especially that he discourages their interest 
| in foreign politics, reminds them that foreign affairs are not 
their own affairs, and that they would do well not to meddle 
even by speech in matters from which they are bound to hold 
back the hands of their Government. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘I would 
only flatter you instead of talking these home thrusts, I believe 
'I might be Prime Minister. If I would say that you are the 

wisest, the best, and the happiest people in the whole world, 

I have no doubt that I might be Prime Minister. I have 
seen Prime Ministers made by this process. It is not my 
custom to court momentary popularity, but I always get it 
back afterwards with exorbitant and even usurious interest, 
far more than I deserve.’ Well, if that be so, and M:. 
| Cobden has always received his deferred instalments of popu- 

larity with a really satisfactory business interest for the period 
over which the discount runs, he has scarcely explained per- 
haps how it is that at the seasons when the principal and in- 
terest came in he was ot made Prime Minister. It is precisely 
| statesmen who have given wise advice when it was unwelcome 
| who are most eagerly called for by the popular voice when the 
wisdom of their advice has become apparent. We feel a sin- 
'eere admiration for Mr. Cobden’s intellectual power and poli- 

tical achievements, but amongst the few problems which we 
' are persuaded he is incompetent to solve, is a true estimate of 
‘the reason why he has not become Prime Minister. Even 
many inferior intellects—and there are very few intellects ia 
England which are not inferior to Mr. Cobden’s in the force 
with which they can grasp and the perspicuity with which 
| they can illustrate practical principles within a moderate 
‘compass in themselves, but ramifying into distant and com- 
| plex consequences,—may really assist Mr. Cobden in the solu- 
tion of this question; one of certainly considerable interest to 
| himself, and not by any means without solid interest for Eug- 
'lishmen in general, since it is clearly no unimportant ques 
tion why a man of integrity, of the highest practical ability 
of a certain kind, who has rendered one first-rate politic 
service to his country, and quite recently supplemented it by 














| another less remarkuble, but of no ordinary merit, should be, 
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— think Mr. Cobden is, quite out of the list of even pos- 
ime Ministers. 
ny it is certainly not because Mr. Cobden is a manufac- 
and a middle-class man,—though it is in great measure 
Mr. Cobden has never allowed his mind to escape 
the strong trammels of manufacturer and middle-class 
oe sett. We do not under-estimate the vast advantage of 
Fh birth and high social connections to the politician, but 
these are important chiefly at the start, and Mr. Cobden’s 
v4e and achievements have been of a kind to make his origi- 
al rank a question of no importance, if only he did not so 
constantly remind the world that he does not belong to that 
ublic of political letters where all are equal except in in- 
ridual gifts, by pouring forth private grudges against the 
of ages, and against the acts of aristocratic statesmen 
not because they have done amiss, but because they are aristo- 
ic, Mr. Cobden no doubt suspects it very little, but 
is still true that even in this speech we can find for 
him a good many better reasons why he cannot be Premier 
the one he has found for himself. We venture to 
that Mr. Cobden’s reason for thinking the geo- 
hy of the Mississippi more important to young men at 
the University than the geography of the Ilissus,—namely, 
that he once found the latter stream dammed up by a few 
Athenian laundresses, while the Mississippi with its tributaries 
fows “through 20,000 miles of navigable waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico,”—is at least one ground, and probably a 
sufficient one, for declining to put him at the head of the 
English State. The man who could measure the cultivating 
influence of knowledge on the mind of the young by its 
utility for practical affairs,—who could avoid seeing that 
America, with its rude though gigantic preparations for ex- 
istence, its not merely unfinished but almost uncommenced 
civilization, its tentative literature, its germinal society, its 
itical log-huts of State constitutions, is not a study to 
discipline undisciplined understandings and form the raw 
tastes of youth,—nay, that for such a task we must 
back to the only era which, however imperfect in 
its elements, was at least complete and harmonious in 
itself,—cannot have that finer judgment which, though 
it may not be the main instrument of the politician, is 
almost as essential as political knowledge or sagacity itself 
for the regulation of our internal affairs. Mr. Cobden evidently 
considers it of far more importance for young men to know 
the population of Chicago—‘‘a place of 150,000 inhabitants, 
from which one to two millions of people in our country 
are annually fed”—than to know what kind of a world 
was that little Attica some dozen of whose citizens have 
fed the mind of Europe for the last 2,000 years. We 
know what relative value Mr. Cobden attaches to a single 
issue of the Times,—probably he would now prefer to substi- 
tute the Morning Star,—and to ‘all the works of Thucy- 
dides,” and we do not think he has been more fortunate with 
the Mississippi and the Ilissus, even though Athenian washer- 
women did afford him a momentary exultation by damming 
up the latter. It will be centuries at least before the exports 
from the Mississippi, with all its 20,000 miles of navigable 
waters, will equal in ‘real value” the intellectual exports 
from the ancient Pirsus. 

There are other confessions in Mr. Cobden’s speech which 
we cannot but think far more fatal to his selection as Prime 
Minister than that virtuous habit of his of refusing to flatter 
the English people; for example, his very peculiar view 
that for England to have a foreign policy at all is very 
much the same as for Rochdale to manage the municipal 
affairs of Leeds or Blackburn, instead of attending to its own; 
and that other virtue he inculcates, at the sacrifice of so much 
“momentary popularity,” on the English people, reticence 
in expressing even their sympathy with other nations. 
If we cannot avoid feeling sympathy with the people of 
foreign countries, he says, we should at least do well to avoid 
all expression of our feeling, —a duty in the discharge of which 
Mr. Cobden sets us all so practical an example by devoting 
the last hour of his speech to an admirable expressioa of his 
sympathy with the cause of the freemen of the North against 
the rebel slaveholders of the Southern States. The truth is 
that though Mr. Coiden has never given up to party ‘“ what 
was meant for mankind,” his strong intellect has been un- 
fortunately limited by the narrow horizon of the world of 
ideas in which he was educated,—and this is not the sort of 
limitation which England can endure in a Prime Minister. 
The benefits he has conferred upon the nation are almost 
immeasurable in degree, but they are intellectually analo- 
gous to those conferred upon it by Arkwright. Mr. Cobden 
has as it were enriched us, in giving us free trade, with a moral 


| spinning-jenny, which has multiplied the resources and in- 


directly also the comfort, education, and moral strength of 
England beyond all calculation. But like almost all inven- 
tors of this class, he can think of no new benefit to his 
country except some further extension of the same machinery. 
If you show him that even his own principle of non- 
intervention is selfish, useless, and often mischivvous, 
unless it be supplemented by the union of the by- 
standing Powers to resist forcibly the aggressive interven- 
tion of those who will not recognize the principle, he 
merely replies that it is bad for our trade, and trade will do 
more for the world than justice. If you point out to him 
that free expression of moral sympathy is an extension into 
the intellectual world of his own special idea, he replies again 
that such expressions of moral sympathy excite false 
hopes, and tend to get us into moral engagements with 
foreign nations which would be expensive both posi- 
tively and negatively, by absorbing revenue and by dis- 
turbing trade; and it is, of course, better to suppress all the 
moral life of a people than even to endanger its commercial 
prosperity. In one word, Mr. Cobden is a man who wishes 
to spin the whole political life of the nation out of one idea— 
its commercial greatness, and beyond the range of that idea 
it is impossible for him to see an inch. That is the true 
reason why he can never be our Prime Minister. He might 
flatter the people of England to the top of their bent, but he 
could never persuade them that he sees more in them than 
producers of commodities, because that is in fact almost all he 
docs see. Now the people of England are not ashamed to be 
producers of commodities, aud kuow how to do honour to the 
man who has multiplied their {power in that direction by an 
almost fabulous multiplier, but still they believe themselves 
to be something more than this; they can see a vision of 
something better than wages, profits, or even rents aud they 
are not inclined to choose for a Prime Minister, however able 
and however candid or unable to flatter them, a man who 
would care more for extending the “ productive consumption ” 
of England than for raising the English standard of intellect, 
of generosity, and of justice. 


EARL GREY ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

oo. GREY has added to his book upon Parliamentary 

Government, republished this week, two new chapters 
upon reform in the popular representation. If they do not 
create any present stir, which, considering the dearth of topics, 
is not at all probable, they will influence deeply the debates 
upon the Reform Bill which Mr. Gladstone, unless he is false 
at once to his promises and his intellect, must one day intro- 
duce. Recognized by all thinkers as one of the most farsighted 
and constructive of English statesmen, Earl Grey is always 
sure of a hearing, and this time his audience will be a large 
one, for he has postponed the crotchetty criticism which 
beguiles an over-fertile intellect to a working and intelligible 
plan. That plan, too, is original, strangely original, not 
indeed in detail, but in its careful union of conservative 
motive with democratic machinery. Almost every portion of 
it has been suggested before, either by Radical, or Tory, or 
independent thinker, but no one that we know of who accepts 
either half has as yet dreamed of advocating also the other.’ 
We should not be surprised if in the next debate on the sub- 
ject Mr. Bright were heard hurling unanswerable quotations 
from one page as the best reply to Mr. Bentinck’s random 
selections from another. The scheme proposed may be imprac- 
ticable, we fear many of the details are, but Earl Grey has at 
least this claim to a hearing, that his proposal removes the most 
plausible of the democratic objections to the existing system, 
without surrendering us, or placing us in danger of surrender- 
ing ourselves, to a mere numerical power. Throughout Earl 
Grey is Whig, bitterly scorning democracy as democracy is 
now understood, but determined whatever the clamour that 
the whole nation shall rule. 

In stating his scheme we must premise that any condensed 
account, however full or however cautious, will make it 
appear a little more hard, a little more definite than its author 
intended it toseem. ‘hat is a little unfair to him perhaps as 
author, but it isin its hard, dry aspect as reduced to an Act 
of Parliament that his proposal will be considered by poli- 
ticians, and the business of an Karl Grey after all is to be 
statesman and not littératewr. His view, then, as we under- 
stand it, is on points democratic to a degree which will startle 
many who have regarded him of late years as among the most 
thoughtful of Conservative statesmen. He lays it down as an 
axiomatic truth that a Reform Bill to be useful must be 
extensive, must remove the objections which are fair enough 








to be used as levers against the new combination, and there- 
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fore proposes two great democratic changes. He would in 
the first place give up now and for ever the defence of the 
small boroughs and of excessive county inequalities. It is, he 
says, almost too hard to have to “defend on the principles of 
common sense and justice” the equality of little and great 
boroughs, the ‘‘extreme inequality in the shares of political 
power assigned to different portions of the nation.” He would 
therefore redistribute the electoral districts, not indeed by rule 
of thumb, as the Chartists wanted to do, but by abolishing the 
small boroughs, and so revising the county divisions that “a 
tolerably equal share of political power should be given to the 
several constituencies in proportion to their respective impor- 
tance,’’ so that, to use an illustration on another page, Rutland 
should not, qué Rutland merely, be as influential as the West 
Riding. ‘he little boroughs should be cut away remorse- 
lessly, if only because, as he says, the seats are in fact sold 
by constituencies, surrendered to money in some shape or other, 
whether paid directly, or used for remissions of house- 
rent, or employed in purchasing land and conciliating tenants. 
The little boroughs gone and the redistribution effected—are 
we in error in thinking that Earl Grey would not quiver as 
statesman but only as man of taste if the redistribution 
were mathematical ?>—he would re-arrange the franchise both 
in counties and boroughs. Not that he would reduce the 
borough qualification, that he contends, with a force which is 
his own but in words which seem borrowed from our columns, 
is only to establish the principle which leads direct to mere 
numerical rule. But he would reduce it in counties to ten 
pounds, apparently for the sake of finality, and not from any 
dislike to the 20/. compromise, and allow forty-shilling free- 
holders a vote in the towns as wellas the country—a rule 
which, if we are not mistaken, {would in places curiously 
modify the constituency. These are both as far as they go 
apparently democratic reforms, which would be acceptable to 
Mr. Bright, and the reasons given, some of them very elaborate 
and all worthy attention, may be summed up in this :—Very 
unequal distribution of seats and very great disparities of 
franchise are opposed to common sense and the ideas of 
justice patent to ordinary minds, and are sure therefore sooner 
or later to be removed. 

They had better be removed, thinks Earl Grey, while it is 
possible to accompany the removal with other and Conserva- 
tive changes which shall preserve to the country the advan- 
tages which this sweeping abolition of anomalies might, and 
in his judgment would, tend to abolish also. Nearly a dozen 
such changes are recommended, some of them with a grave 
force of argument which almost conceals the difficulty of ap- 
plying them, but they may for our purpose be practically 
reduced to four. Earl Grey would, firstly, make all votes 
“cumulative,” so as to represent minorities, on Mr. Marshall’s 
principle; secondly, increase considerably the direct repre- 
sentation of educated men; thirdly, invest the House of 
Commons with the power of conferring on its own most dis- 
tinguished members seats for life; and fourthly, concede to 
working men a right of selecting directly, as working men, a 
portion of the general representative body. 

1. The first suggestion, which is the key to the whole, and 
in its author’s opinion the essential corrective of any demo- 
cratic change, is perhaps the most valuable in his list. It 
provides with the smallest shock to the existing method of 
voting for the just representation of every influential minority. 
At present, supposing a constituency to elect three members, 
as most constituencies would after Earl Grey’s redistribution, 
each voter possesses three votes, and can vote for his own 
three candidates. But he can give only one to each, and if he 
likes one better than all can only serve him by voting for him 
alone, giving, as it is styled in hustings’ slang, a ‘‘ plumper.” 
Earl Grey proposes to make the “ plumpers” effective by 
allowing the voter to give all three votes to one. In that 
case a minority of less than one-third instead of being silenced 
and, so to speak, killed, would have at least its full voice. 
‘To make this clear, suppose that there is a constituency of 
3,000 electors having to return three members of Parliament, 
and each elector having a right to give three votes on the 
cumulative principle. There will be 9,000 votes therefore to | 
be given in all, and if these were equally divided among four 
candidates, each of them would poll 2,250. But 750 electors, 
or one-fourth of the whole, if they gave all their votes to one 
candidate would give him just 2,250 votes; so that if even a 
single additional vote were given in his favour the remaining 
votes could not be so divided as to enable three candidates to 
poll as many as himself; that is to say, he could not stand 
lower than third on the poll, and must therefore be returned.” 
That immense variety of representation therefore now secured 


fensible means would be ensured even amidst : 
highly gratifying to the sense of natural justice ond cou 
Minorities, too, which at present cannot get represented at a 
such as the Catholics of Lancashire, who are obliged either ¢, 
remain silent or speak through some Irish Ultramontane— ng 
like Sir J. Acton never gaining even in Ireland secure ra 
would have the power of making their already conceded righ; 
of audience real and effective. This is the idea which me ‘ 
one form or another has for the last five years been porment. 
ing society, the only one, we think, which statesmen lem 
seriously considered. 

2. Earl Grey would assign members to the remainin 
Universities—though his proposal to couple London and 
Durham is a bit of Oxford impertinence—and give separate 
members to all the learned professions—a proposal which 
only needs to be stated. The educated classes have adopted 
it for the last ten years, and nothing he can Say Or we can 
say would make it palatable to the ten-pounders. If they arg 
to accept it, it must be either when bribed by other changes 
which they approve more heartily, or when overborne by the 
artizans, who on this subject are curiously fair, and would, we 
fully believe, support a measure which tended to give culti. 
vation the ascendancy over money. 

3. Earl Grey would enable the House of Commons to create 
life seats for this very clear reason,—the House would then per- 
form the only great function now performed by the pocket 
boroughs. They do enablestatesmen tosit and act with reference 
to the opinion of the nation, and not of anycontemptible section 
within it, which when a national policy is at stake may choose to 
indulge in sectarian twaddle about twopence halfpenny 
granted under a contract to Maynooth College. Sir Robert 
Peel held such a seat for life, Lord John Russell had one 
always at his disposal, Lord Palmerston occupies one now, 
and each of these statesmen has been the better and the 
bolder man for his comparative independence. Nothing would 
at this moment be more beneficial to the country than for Mr, 
Gladstone to own a pocket borough, and election bythe House 
would give the nation the same result without the corrupting 
influence of the means now employed. Earl Grey would fix 
the number and allow each side of the House to fill up 
vacancies by election in turn, but the admission of all Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State who had served for five years to seats 
for the remainder of life would answer just the same end. 

4. Lastly, Earl Grey decides for the plan so often discussed, 
the admission of artizans to the franchise gud artizans, so as 
not to swamp the remainder of the community. He would 
grant them votes not as citizens of special towns but as 
workmen, collecting the suffrages of the highest workmen in 
each trade as we collect those of University graduates. He 
says :—‘‘ I am not aware of any reason why those who have 
worked in certain trades for a given time should not be 
registered and formed into a corporate body, with the right of 
electing members of the House of Commons. By that arrange- 
ment the working class might have the power given to them 
of choosing enough representatives fairly to express their 
wishes and feelings in Parliament, without the risk of giving 
them a monopoly of the representation by a large reduction 
of the franchise.” 

The effect of these four suggestions therefore unencumbered 
by details would be to redistribute the seats so as to remove 
all ground of complaint on the score of unequal representation ; 
to restore minorities to their just place in the system; to 
diminish if not to abolish the unjust influence of money and 
territorial sway; and to admit the working men to aclear and 
definite share of representation and power ; without diminish- 
ing the influence of the cultivated, or substituting for govern- 
ment by the nation government by a single class. They may 
not be the wisest conceivable,—we are doubtful about the 
boroughs ourselves, even with all these correctives,—but they 
tend directly towards the ends all thoughtful politicians desire. 
It is much when a statesman like Earl Grey admits that those 
ends are expedient, more when he argues that the time for 
securing them has already arrived, most of all when he strives 
to indoctrinate the public mind, lest it should be compelled to 
decide before it has even ascertained its own will. Earl Grey’s 
plan may not be accepted, but it is one more contribution to 
that body of thought on which we shall one day call as the 
only barrier against an otherwise inevitable and ruinous 
numerical rule. 





ACADIA. 
HE resolutions of the ‘‘conference of delegates” ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for the union of the North 
American Colonies have at length reached this country, and 








through small boroughs, money power, and other partly inde- 


deserve the most careful attention of every politician. The 
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ian statesmen, and there are men among them who 

aid do honour to any country, are trying to work out a 
pa which in some of its data is entirely new—to change 
le up of colonies into a great State, which shall be in- 
se ient in all internal affairs, yet not independent 
‘relation to other States, which shall be a nation one 
wd indivisible, yet admit of wide varieties of municipal 
ism, feeling, and social life. The enormous difficulty of the 
tuk of granting large powers to the parts yet securing final 
orereignty to the whole, of soothing sectional jealousies 
rithout sweetmeats stolen out of the national storehouse, of 
reconciling dependence with full right of self-government, of 
inducing Frenchmen and Englishmen, Catholicsand Protestants, 
huntsmen and men of the pavement, a ruling agricultural 
interest and an indispensable maritime population, to see that 
the welfare of each is also the welfare of all, is best shown in 
the partial failure of the great men who drew up a similar plan 
forthe United States. The Canadian delegates have met 
ll these difficulties in a spirit which combines admirably 
resolution and desire to conciliate, and have produced a plan 
or constitution which, though perhaps needing revisal, will 
nevertheless be adjudged by the few competent to pronounce 
a verdict a master-piece of statecraft. They have, so far as we 
ean perceive, produced a Federation which contains no visible 
dement of future disintegration, a feat which is of itself a 

at one, and they have produced one which while it will 
not erumble meets and provides for violent differences in race, 
religion, language, and civilization. In sketching the plan we 
shall treat it as if it were what it will be if accepted by the 
Imperial Parliament—a constitution in working order —and try 
to see what kind of appearance it will then present. 

Acadia, we use the term for convenience as the one most 
likely to be adopted, will under the proposed constitutiou be 
a Federal Republic consisting of six or more provinces, with 
a Central Government sitting at Ottawa, the city now grow- 
ing on the river of the same name, about forty miles from the 
St. Lawrence, and tolerably equidistant from the colonies and 
the great settlements which may arise one day in the interior. 
This Central Government consists first of the Queen of Great 
Britain or her resident representative, who will retain all the 
powers which in England attach to the monarchy, make all 
treaties, declare war and peace, command all forces by land and 
sea, appoint all provincial governors, all judges above county- 
court rank, veto all acts general and provincial, and exercise 
all patronage, doing all these things, however, subject to the 
advice of the responsible Ministers of the Federation. These 
Ministers are responsible to a Tarliament consisting of two 
Chambers, a Legislative Council and a House of Commons 
—the Acadians should devise names more distinctive than 
these well used forms, say, for example, House of Wardens 
and House of Tribunes,—who with the consent of the Vice- 
roy can do any sovereign act whatsoever not opposed to 
the prerogative. The delegates, with a reticence which, we 
hope, the Imperial Parliament will induce them to modify, 
have not explicitly said that the Central power is supreme, 
but it is implied in the existence of a regal execu- 
tive, in the proviso that Parliament may “ make laws 
for the peace, welfare, and good government of the 
Federated Provinces,” in the special remission to it of all 
powers of criminal legislation, including of course treason, 
in the proviso that all powers not conceded to the provinces 
are reserved to the nation, in the right of vetoing local acts 
granted to the Viceroy, and in this remarkable clause, which 
we quote verbatim:—‘‘ That in regard to all subjects over 
which jurisdiction belongs to both the general and local 
Governments, the laws of the Federal Parliament shall control 
and supersede those made by the Local Legislature, and the 
latter shall be void so far as they are repugnant to or incon- 





sistent with the former.’”? The obvious intent and meaning 
of this clause is that the powers of the Provinces do not at 
any point annul those of the Central Government, but co-exist 
with them, as the power of passing regulations may exist in a 
city Council without impairing in any way the right of the 
Legislature. We confess nevertheless that we shall be glad 
to see another clause of three lines introduced expressing for- 





mally that all political power, saving the prerogative, resides 
in the last resort in Parliament. The special prerogatives of 
Parliament suggest a doubt if they are unlimited, the Estates 
having by special clause right to pass laws on taxation, com- 
merce, defences, currencies, naturalization, marriage, and 
diverce, and all branches whatsoever of criminal law and pro- 
cedure. Nothing short of direct statement, with these 
specialties in existence, will repress the tendency of separate 
provinces to define Federation as the junction of equal States 





—a definition not very important under a sorercign, but vital 





should the day of independence ever arrive. Tho Upper 
House of Parliament will be composed of seventy-two members, 
all selected by the Viceroy, and all appointed for life, unless 
absent during two consecutive sessions—an imbecile little bit 
of colonial feeling tending to restrict foreign travel. The 
Lower House will contain 194 members distributed on the 
basis of population, with the single reserve that Lower Canada 
shall never have less than her present number, sixty-five, all 
other numbers varying according to population compared with 
that fixed datum. That is, suppose Upper Canada to have 
double the inhabitants of Lower Canada, she would have 130 
members in the House of Commons. 

This is the Federal Government, and it will be at once 
observed that it is not framed after the American pattern. 
It is in the first place a Parliamentary Government, which 
that of the Union is not, with a responsible executive and an 
irresponsible head. It is not necessary in this country to 
discuss the merits of the two systems, for it is sufficient to say 
that the one adopted is essential to continued connection 
between Acadia and Great Britain. An elective Viceroy 
is a contradiction in terms, and a nominee Viceroy 
possessed of the powers of the American President would 
have extinguished self-government just as it became fully 
organized. In the second place, the general Government, even 
if not invested with sovereign power, as we hope and believe 
it will be, is possessed of much which the Washington Govern- 
ment does not claim. It can make the criminal law, the com- 
mercial law, the paper currency, and the militia arrangements 
absolutely uniform, it can raise taxes in any way or to any 
extent without assigning national reason, and it can absolutely 
nullify all separate and new provincial action of which it may 
disapprove. Itis in fact, even if limited, a national legisla- 
ture, not the legislature of a’ combination of States, can, for 
example, pass without question a law declaring slaveholding 
felony, or speeches in favour of secession treasonable, or the 
issue of notes not sanctioned by itself penal, or the carrying 
of arms without licence a heavy misdemeanour. The power 
to do any one of those acts would enormously strengthen the 
hands of Congress, and carries with it in practice, if not in 
theory, a sovereign right of restraint. The Province in short 
ean do nothing of itself of which the Nation disapproves 
without being guilty of rebellion—a proposition which con- 
tains the whole difference between a nation and a mere 
Union. 

What, then, can a Province do? Each colony under this 
plan is to adopt that designation, as preferable for obvious 
reasons to the word ‘State,’ and each will have its own 
governor—why not call him simply the Provincial ?—appointed 
for five years by the Viceroy, paid by the general Legislature, 
and removable by the Viceroy upon cause shown in writing. 
He will be the Executive Chief, but is bound to obey the 
Viceroy, and he will be assisted by a legislature to be con- 
structed as the existing provincial legislature shall please— 
an odd arrangement, to be traced, we presume, to local diffi- 
culties—with power to revise its own constitution from 
time to time, a blot in an otherwise coherent scheme. 
The tendency will be in every province which desires 
power to popularize its clections beyond those of the 
Central Parliament, and then defy the general Govern- 
ment to interfere with the visible “will of the people.” 
The Governor, however, and his council have power to levy 
direct taxes and duties on timber and coal, to raise funds on 
provincial credit, to make laws for agriculture, to establish 
regulations for immigration, to regulate public education, to 
legislate for all manner of civil rights not specially reserved, 
and gencrally to do anything of a strictly municipal character, 
subject always to the power retained by the general Govern- 
ment of disallowing their acts. These powers are, it 18 
evident, capable of expansion to an almost indefinite limit 
should popular feeling run strongly in favour of provincial 
rights, and Acadia when independent may be severely tried 
by their application. As yet, however, they are rigidly 
limited by the existence of the Royal authority,—a splendid 
weapon in the hands of a Ministry,—by the reserved right of 
veto, which ought not to be allowed to full into desuctude, and 
by the tendency of the majority of colonists to consider the 
assertion of “‘ State rights” a priestly and therefore somewhat 
offensive idea. For the rest the plan, as we said, is singularly 
able; it contains nothing to which Parliament, if it approves 
of federation at all, can reasonably object; it has received a 
cordial acceptance from the Canadian constituencies, and it 
will, we believe, change a group of colonies into a nation 
which may yet be as powerful as the United States. If the 
Pacific Colonies should enter into the scheme, Acadia will in 





ten years be the second State in the world in territorial area, 
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ninth among civilized peoples in population, and, as Mr. 
Brown is never tired of repeating, third in maritime power. 


A DIPLOMATIST EDITOR. 

[* every country in the world, be its form of government 

what it may, place is the reward of power, and the 
executive must conciliate its supporters with the good things 
in its gift. In England a Ministry must have effective 
speakers in the House of Commons, and this necessity, as 
Macaulay said, nearly made Sheridan, who could not work a 
sum in long division, into a Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the United States the Executive is independent of Congress, 
but it is the creature of the quadrennial Presidential election, 
and as the power of electing a President is in the hands of the 
masses, it follows that the support of persons who can in- 
fluence the masses must be secured. Now there are two 
principal methods of influencing the masses in all countries— 
oratory and the press—and consequently there are two classes 
of his supporters for whom every in-coming President must 
provide, namely, the stump orators and the newspaper editors. 
Among the most important of the latter class of the sup- 
porters of Mr. Lincoln in 1860 was General J. Watson 
Webb, who, however, owes his position as Minister of the 
United States at Rio not tothe rank which he had earned by 
arduous service in the militia of his native state, but to the fact 
that he was editor of the New York Daily Courier and Inquirer. 
Such good service had he done in this capacity that he won 
the great diplomatic prize, and came as Ambassador to Lon- 
don, where, however, it soon became obvious that he was not 
the right man in the right place, and his own Government 
transferred his energies to Brazil. Probably this incident did 
not operate so as to prepossess General J. Watson Webb in 
favour of this country. If he did not suit England, so much 
the worse for England, and for four long years the wrath of 
this Yankee Achilles has been suspended over our devoted 
heads. Indeed when we reflect what terrible woes, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kinglake, the anger of Sir Stratford Canning 
brought on Russia we feel as if we had just escaped a great 
danger. Fortunately, however, this aggrieved diplomatist 
was not only a general but an editor, and he has not invaded 
Ireland, but simply in the form of a despatch written a lead- 
ing article. 

So far as Gencral J. Watson Webb is concerned the matter 
might very well end here. His personal opinion on the con- 
duct of the British Government is of no importance, and if 
the leaders in his newspaper are written with as little sense, 
knowledge, and pertinence as this last composition we can 
only say that its subscribers are very much to be 
pitied. But we believe that the sort of notions 
which General J. Watson Webb has published for the 
amusement of mankind are rather popular among the 
people of the States, and as it is not everybody who knows 
how they make diplomatists, there may be people evea in 
England who fancy that an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary is of necessity an authority on international 
difficulties. Buteven if this were so it would be impossible 
to attach any weight to the extraordinary disquisition which 
General Webb has composed. It is altogether obiter dictum. 
An ambassador may speak with authority on questions which 
arise between his own country and that to which he is accre- 
dited, because on those he is presumed to deliver a message 
which has been entrusted to him. But when he assumes to 
discuss general topics he is plainly speaking merely his own 
personal opinions, which are entitled to no official weight 
whatever. As to the course which Mr. Lincoln will adopt 
with reference to the treacherous outrage committed by Cap- 
tain Collins, we are bound to presume that General Webb speaks 
with authority until he is disavowed. But when he inserts into 
a despatch an essay on the right of neutral nations to acknow- 
ledge the existence of a rebellious Government, and still more 
when he presumes to censure the conduct of neutral Powers 
to which he is not accredited, he is simply guilty of an im- 
pertinence. There is a difference between the functions of an 
envoy and an editor. 

General Webb’sstatements are not, however, merely imperti- 
nent, they are erroneous. He says about fifty times that the 
Florida was a “pirate.” She is certainly nothing of the sort 
in an international point of view. A pirate is a vessel which 








preys on the commerce of mankind—not of any one particular 
nation. The American Courts themselves have so decided,— | 
as indeed it was impossible to avoid doing,—with reference 
to a vessel belonging to the revolted proviuce of Texas. The 
Confederate vesse!s which attack only the ships of the States | 
may be amenable to the municipal law of the States, but | 
what have neutrals to do with that? And the tauut is not 


only untrue, but irrelevant, for if the Florida bad been; 
pirate Captain Collins had no right to seize her in con r 
territory. Would General Webb allow that a ship of keel 
of any friendly nation may follow even a pirate into the 
harbour of Boston or New York ? 

His next proposition is that the recognition of the Cong, 
derates as belligerents was a casus belli. In one sense at 
course this is true, because anything and everything eget. 
belli. If we had thought that the acquisition of Savoy } 
France made her so powerful as to endanger our safety we 
should have hada right to go to war. But in the Only sense in 
which the term casus belli has any definite meaning, the ro. 
cognition of rebels who have an organized government as 
belligerent power is not a casus bell’. It violates no right ofthe 
government rebelled against, as the recognition of the rebels’ 
independence would. It is simply the acknowledgment of g 
palpable fact, not an assertion of the propriety or legality of 
that fact. But then we did not exercise that “ comity’ ang 
forbearance which the United States have always extended 
towards others.” Thisis the most wonderful assertion. Wh 
the United States have never been tired of asserting their 
determination to recognize any rebellion whatever,—to make 
themselves in no possible way the judges between governments 
and their subjects. How did they act in the case of Texas? 
How, above all, did they act in the case of Hungary? Hungary 
isan inland State with which they could by no possibility 
be brought into contact, and they were the only Power which 
acknowledged her. On the other hand, neutrals were obliged 
to make up their minds at once as to the attitude which they 
would adopt towards the Confederates, because it was obvious 
that the rebellion of half the States with an enormous seq. 
board would bring them into immediate contact with neutral 
nations. This is the reason why England recognized the 
Confederates as belligerents fifteen days after the news of the 
commencement of hostilities reached her, and not “her leading 
press,”’ as General Webb elegantly says, nor ‘‘ the speeches of 
many of her statesmen,” who, by the bye, were all out of 
office. 

That when we recognized the existence of a war we should 
put both sides on an equality is mere matter of course. If 
we had not done so we should have declared war on the 
Confederates, and we do not understand that Mr. Lincoln at 
all desires European interference. As for “inquiry” into 
‘the merits of the quarrel,” will General Webb tell us how 
we were to make it?) Whom were we to ask? Who madeus 


judges in the matter? Who would abide by our decision ? Even 


in a newspaperarticle this sort of thing would be mere trifling. 
Any people who were not inflamed almost to madness by civil 
strife would see that neutrals could not have acted differently, 
and when General Webb says that by so acting they have 
‘‘degraded the Government of the United States to the 
level” of Mr. Davis and his brother slaveholders, we can 
only reply that we are surprised that he should think his 
Government can be degraded so easily. Mr. Lincoln will 
hardly thank him for the admission. 

General Webb, however, is a military man, and he tells us 
that if neutrals had not recognized the Confederates “ the 
rebellion would have terminated in a single campaign.” We 
suppose, then, that the assertion of neutral Powers that they 
meant to treat both sides alike made General MacDowell lose 
the battle of Bull Run. Really one stands aghast at such 4 
proposition as this, even from a diplomatic militia General. 
Itreminds oneof the poet in ‘Rejected Addresses,” who charged 
Napoleon Bonaparte with filling the butchers’ shops with 
large blue flies. And the absurdity of the matter is that if 
England had not recognized the Confederates they would 
have been infinitely better off than they are. There would 
have been no war, and therefore there could have been no 
right of search, which is the mere creature of a state of wat. 
Our merchant ships laden with contraband could have crosged 
the ocean unchallenged. As there would have been no right 
of search, so also there could have been no right of blockade. 
It is true that Congress might have passed a law closing the 
Southern ports, but their municipal law could have no opera- 
tion on the high seas, and as they were not in possession of the 
ports, and indeed are not in possession of all of them now, 


| they could not have touched a neutral ship till she came within 


three miles of the shore. How many of our clippers who had 
got within three miles of the Confederate ports would the 
United States cruisers have succeeded in stopping? The fact 
is that so far from having hindered their operations, the course 
which the British Government took was the only one which 
could have enabled them to carry on the war at all. 

The notion in Europe has always been that the business of 
a diplomatist was to smooth over difficulties and clothe dis- 
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. ggreeable truths in pleasant words. General Webb is, if this 
je trae, the enfant terrible of diplomacy. Not only has he gone 
t of his way to write a string of irrelevant insults to Eng- 
gad, saying that he wished that if Captain Collins must 
yjolate 8 neutral harbour he would violate an English one, 
but he takes care to make his apology more wounding to 
+) and all other neutrals even than to us. If we wanted 
the manliness to recognize the Confederates as a nation, so did 
they. But at least we were “smart”—we wanted to protract 
the rebellion—we wanted to get American commerce into our 
hands—and have succeeded. They were “led” into it by us— 
they were mere dupes whom we made use of. How very 
gothing this must be to the Brazilians! How exquisite is this 
fattery to © people like the French, for instance! If Mr. 
Lincoln had many such peacemakers among his envoys how 
jgn nations would love him to be sure! And the best of 
the joke is that General Webb is doing all this, as he tells us 
himself, quite on his own authority. He has no instructions, 
qnd indeed could have none. Well might Talleyrand say, 
«Above all things, no zeal!” General Webb has taken care 
that Mr. Lincoln shall disavow somebody, for if he does not 
do that necessary justice on Captain Collins he must now 
disavow General Webb. Indeed he will not impossibly enjoy 
that privilege with regard to both of them, for if the British 
Government should think it worth its while to ask an expla- 
nation of the General’s ‘‘ slashing article’ he cannot very well 
avoid apologizing for it. 

There is one point, however, on which we heartily sympa- 
thize with General Webb, and that is in the opinion he 
has formed as to the duty of the United States. Captain 
Collins’s lawlessness is not only a “‘source of unfeigned grief 
andof very sincere regret” to him, but he “‘ feels authorized” 
to assure the Brazilian Government that ‘ every reparation 
which honour and justice may demand will be most frankly 
tendered—more frankly and more promptly than if the same 
act had been committed by an American cruiser in the waters 
of the most powerful maritime nations of the world.” This 
isas it should be. Every people should feel that the weaker 
the State they wrong the greater is the disgrace, and we 
could wish \that our own Governments had always felt on the 
subject as General J. Watson Webb does. Indeed this senti- 
ment is so grateful to us that we heartily forgive him his dis- 
like to England. Besides, habit is very strong, and corres- 
ponding with Mr. Seward is, we should fancy, rather dull 
work—the Secretary of State is so very didactic. This de- 
spatch may be regarded as one of General Webb’s melting days 
Having the pen in his hand and no instructions, he fancied 
himself back again in his office and addressing an enlightened 
public. One thing we should like to know—who got the 
despatch first? Mr. Seward or the General’s successor in 
the old office of the Courier ? 








THE MEANING OF THE LAHORE DURBAR. 

E Durbar held on the 17th October at Lahore was not a great 

political event, but it was a most striking ceremonial, one 
which had it occurred in any other country of earth would have 
been described by a dozen special correspondents, commented on in 
every European language. It is not often that civilization armed 
and regnant is seen face to face with the Middle Ages, that the 
calm man in black who to day represents political power can be 
heard uttering decrees irreversible as those of Heaven toa bejewelled 
aristocracy, still proud of pedigrees which stretch back to the region 
where mist settles on history, still retaining de jure and de facto 
the right of the haute justice, the gallows and the dungeon, still 
able to order thousands of armed men to meet death without an 
apology or a reason. Many causes combined to induce Sir John 
Lawrence to make the investiture of the Rajah of Kuppurtholla 
with the Order of India a magnificent ceremonial. The immense 
reverence so shown by the Government to that decoration indefi- 
nately increases its value, and there is a special policy in specially 
honouring the Rajah of Kuppurtholla. He is par excellence the 
British noble of Upper India. Representative of a Sikh house old 
for the Punjab, but comparatively poor and with a very limited sway, 


he when the mutiny broke out chose his side as definitely as an | 
Englishman might have done. He announced that he shouldstand or | 


fall with the white men, and without waiting for orders or making 
stipulations poured his two thousand wild followers on to the road 
to Delhi, performed such share of the siege operations as light troops 
could undertake, and when Delhi fell marched with the British into 
Oude. His example had such an effect, and his services in the siege 
andin Oude were so valuable, that Lord Canning resolved to depart 


for once from the skin-flint maxims which more than any single 


cause have weakened our hold over the Indian aristocracy, to re- 


| ward for once as the Mogul would have rewarded—with both 
hands. He flung to the Rajah a prize at which an Archduke might 
have leaped, an estate undervalued at 40,000/. a year, secured by 
the Imperial word to him and his heirs for ever, raised him by a fiat 
which even these pedigree-worshippers respect to the first place in 
the technical rank of his own class, and when he married ordered 
every European guard she passed to present arms to the Lady of 
Kuppurtholla. She is a Christian of the half-blood, he though not 
baptized is a Christian too, and Sir John Lawrence gratified his 
own feeling and carried out a great policy when he made the in- 
vestiture of the only great native Christian noble a solemn act of 
State. He was pleased, too, we dare say, to summon a grand 
Durbar at Lahore, in the province specially his own, to give the 
native chiefs who had known him first as an official, then as 
Lieutenant-Governor, one opportunity of seeing him in all his gran- 
deur, as “‘ Lat Saheb,” Viceroy, Lieutenant-Emperor—for that is 
the real impression on the native mind—of the Indian Continent. 
His summons included every chief in the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, from the Suleiman to Delhi, a province half as large as 
France and as populous as Spain, and save the sick and the 
blind all were present, for the call was not only that of the 
Viceroy. It was that of “Jan Saheb,” the man whose hand 
they had felt so heavily, who had quelled so many rebellions and 
defied so many threats of rebellion, the unswerving, unfearing foe 
of their whole Order, who had ground half of them to powder, and 
might, if they even allowed themselves to think of disrepect, grind 
the remainder down. Sir John Lawrence has among them 
some personal friends, for the Hindoo has a loving devotion 
towards strength which the European can scarcely follow, and Sir 
John is grateful for service, but to the Order as such he is known 
as a strong enemy, a man who maintains haughtily the rights of 
the State and the claims of the peasants, who would risk a revolt 
rather than allow land to go untaxed, and strike down a Rajah 
rather than leave a ryot’s just petition unfulfilled. They love 
him as a class much as the Russian owners of serfs love Alexander, 
but they fear and respect him, and they came up readily enough 
to do him honour. Men who, we believe, were never before seen at a 
durbar were present in the green plain outside Lahore; the 
Maharajah of Cashmere, who is summoned as a noble, but is not 
strictly speaking a feudatory at all, who though not head of the 
Sikhs is the last Sikh with an independent army ; Pertab Chand 
of Kangra, a mediatized prince, but born heir to a throne before 
which all thrones are of yesterday, whose ancestors—by adoption, 
not blood—have reigned in native belief for more years than 
popular chronology gives to the human race, and who were certainly 
reigning when Alexander crossed the Indus; Sunpurun Singh, 
lineal heir of Gooroo Nanuk first apostle of the Sikh faith, 
himself a high priest, and, says the official account, influential 
as the Pope among Catholics; and Rughbir Deo, heir of the 
hereditary lords of Cashmere, now finally dispossessed by 
the Sikh intruders. A strange and touching incident in 
connection with this man is hinted at in the official nar- 
rative. He was seated far down among the feudatories, eigh- 
teen or twenty steps below the Kuppurtholla Chief, a man of 
yesterday, and far above him on the dais, seated in equality with 
the Viceroy, resplendent in yellow turban covered with emeralds, 
was Runbeer Singh, the ‘“ usurper” of his dominion, As he was 
presented the poor Prince touched the Viceroy’s knees in utter 
abasement, praying as to a Providence on earth, a Caesar set there 
to do justice among Kings, that some portion of his heritage might 
be restored by British power. One can imagine his rival’s face 
gazing down on the scene not five paces off, and knowing that an 
emotion, a caprice, a sudden impulse in the Viceroy would so far as 
any power in Asia was concerned reseat the suppliant as certainly 
as a decree of fate. Imagine the last Stuart kneeling before the 
German Emperor to ask back his throne with the Hanoverian 
Elector looking on, or better still, a son of Herod Agrippa plead- 
ing with ‘Titus for some small portion of the heritage of his 
House. It is in much such a durbar, a tent vast as a hall, but full 
of light as no hall can be, that the Casars must have received the 
many subject princes whom their policy left in the East, and 
the blaze of costume and jewellery cannot have contrasted with the 
Roman simplicity more strongly than the Rajahs in white, and 
| striped, and lavender silks, blazing in gems and gold, contrasted 
| with the tall portly man—so like the portraits of Cromwell--- who 
accepted their homage. The position loses little by contrast, for 
‘if that of the Casar were more unique on carth he ruled fewer 
human beings, if his social sway were more terrible his political 
| power was by no means so resistless, and he himself was not beyond 
| the reach of the dagger or the cord. ‘The Viceroy of India wields 


not only a power comparatively as great as that of Rome among 
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her provinces, but one which no subject prince can reckon up, or 
hope to deal with, or understand—the irresistible congeries of forces 
which we term civilization, and he is, moreover, the holder of an 
office no personal calamity can affect. Hyder Ali may die, or the 
Nagpore State perish because its dynasty is at an end, but the 
Viceroyalty is independent of death, or infertility, or any of the 
accidents upon which in Asia all other royalties turn. 

The scene in the tent must have been a strange one, that wide 
semicircle of Oriental chiefs, dressed as Europeans dressed when 
Buckingham shook diamonds from his short cloak, all men of 
ancestry, all full of the consciousness of sway, all distinguished 
either in battle or as inheritors of historic names, all listening to 
the few words in which with haughty suavity the representative of 
the conquerors thanked them for loyalty, described the good deeds 
the invaders had done, bade them “ love justice and hate oppres- 
sion,” and hoped God ‘‘ would give them all that was for their 
realbenefit.” (Independence of me, you perceive, my friends,—that is 
not good for you.) It is not, however, for its picturesqueness that 
we have alluded to the ceremonial. The assemblage may teach 
Englishmen the fact they always forget, that there are people 
in India besides the bureaucracy, and the settlers, and the 
‘* natives,” people with claims, and wills, and wheu needful swords. 
They think of their vast possession as an empire, while it is really 
a continent full of races, and creeds, and languages, more diverse 
than those of Europe,—of the Punjab as a province, whereas it isa 
country like Germany, full of cities and principalities, and ruling 
houses and mediatized estates, with divisions as hostile and as 
different as Austria and Prussia, classes as much opposed as the 
Liberals and the Junkers, families as powerful and as jarring as 
the Wittelsbachs and the Coburgs. That Durbar tent held 
six hundred men, of whom every one retained in himself 
some morsel of real power, or possessed some definite influ- 
ence, or represented some great passage in history not to know 
which was to be ignorant to insolence. The six hundred to- 
gether could place a hundred thousand men in the field or call a 
warrior nation to arms, and though their sense of individual right 
prevents combination, that sense does but make each one more 
fiercely jealous of his individual claims to respect. Each as he 
attends this Durbar feels as the Highland chiefs felt when they 
waited on King James, that his attendance is in some sort an 
humiliation, sighs for the feudal power threatened by the mere 
existence of so irresistible a suzerain, and resents more than 
oppression that cold calm justice which takes no heed of personal 
claims, or hereditary rank, or mere sovereign power, but levels, or 
seems to level, the family celebrated in the ‘“‘ Ramayuna” with 
the family which has purchased larger estates out of the wealth 
gained by fraudulent contracts. 
right of the sovereign to make new men even out of caprice, 
to seat a Rajah of Kuppurtholla above them in the hall of 
audience or to declare the Chief of Cashmere first among Sikhs, for 
the Sovereign’s will confers in their eyes rank, but they resent 
fiercely that dead level before the law, that equality before a 
magistrate, which is the essence of British rule. If the Viceroy 
chooses to befriend a peasant in Jheend, the Rajah makes no 
objection—the ruler has a right to his caprice, but that he should 
listen to all peasants in Jheend as readily as to their lord, call 
on each equally for explanation, give no more weight to the 
dignity of the one than of the other, this is to them an intolerable 
oppression. They hate British rulers as the Scotch hated Cromwell's 
judges for being ‘ kinless loons,” or, as they themselves express it, 
being so utterly barbarian. ‘They sigh for more liberty, more excite- 
ment, greater freedom of career, the power of governing their own 
people uncontrolled by a lad in black with his oppressive “‘advice,” for 


the chance of carving out kingdoms as their forefathers used to do. 


British rule may bring much to others, but to them ?—it is not Mont- 
morencies or De Rohans who shriek for the reign of equality. It 
is this class which we have still all over India to conciliate, to find 
some niche in the constitutional temple where they can be as 
dignified and as much felt by inferior men as of old. We have 
found place for the Peerage in England, but imagine the tone of 
English landed proprietors who, retaining their estates, retaining 
their feudal hold over the soil, retaining a magical power over the 
popular imagination, should be banished by law from office, from 
the army, from diplomacy, from every department of life which 
the ambitious seek and the able feel to be theirs of right. ‘That 
is the position of the Punjab at this moment. Of all those 
six hundred men in that great tent there was not one who had not his 
share of social power, not one who could use that power, politically, 
within the constitutional limit. Each on his own land was a small 
demigod, but in the Punjab power had passed to the circle of 
civilians who, sitting outside the nobles, threw up with their plain 


The nobles do not deny the | 


. Mees 
black coats the Oriental gorgeousness of the scene. When th 

men are conciliated the Punjab is secure, till they are conciliateg 
even a durbar tent must be commanded, as this was, by Euro 


rifles. pean 





MISS FAITHFULL AND MRS. CODRINGTON. 
HE Divorce Court is a necessary evil, but it is not the less g 
necessary evil to speak of it. In the present state of sOciet 

it is inevitable that a certain number of couples should be divore 
that a certain number should be separated, that a certain number 
should try to be separated and should not be able. But for the most 
part the less said in society or in public journals by way of comment 
on such affairs the better. Without a grave public object no man 
who values his self-respect will touch this filth ; the judge and the 
jury should dispose of it, and then no one should think about it any 
more}; such discussion may do many people much harm, and can do 
almost no one the least good. But peculiar cases sometimes com. 
pel a deviation from this ordinary principle. Large public questions 
may be involved, or the characters of persons who have attained 
notoriety, and about whom the public must have an opinion, may 
be inseparably implicated, and in such cases the usual organsof public 
opinion are bound to speak, or the public will be left withou 
guidance. In the recent case of “ Codrington v. Anderson” the 
name of Miss Emily Faithfull has been largely mentioned, and ag 
that lady’s philanthropic usefulness and services have made her name 
public property, she must bear whatever comment is necessary 
to explain the real bearing of the remarkable transactions in which 
she has been concerned. 

Miss Faithfull, some time in 1854 became acquainted with Mrs. 
Codrington, the divorcée in the late case, and, as far ag 
appears, no greater misfortune could have happened to her. She 
was but nineteen, had always lived in a country parsonage, 
been educated in very strict principles, and was altogether 
ignorant of the world. On Mrs. Codrington the jury have passed 
their opinion. She was not, it is true, in 1854 that which she has 
become in 1864. ‘The strange imaginations and the stranger senti- 
ments which have now ripened into evident criminality were then 
only in their latent germs and secret beginnings. But the strange 
fascination which she has to this day in part preserved she then 
possessed in full intensity. ‘There are some people who have off 
the stage the power which great actors have on the stage. ‘They carry 
your sympathies here and there and wherethey will by a hidden, irre- 
sistible compulsion, and in real life they are peculiarly dangerous, 
for they may alter grave actions, and so influence a character and 
a life. Unless under the guidance of a high moral principle, 
these people of magical influence are social perils. When they 
come into a room that room is different from any other room,—the 
| great actress has appeared, and carries away all the more impres- 
| sible, all the more inexperienced part of society. Such an actress, 
| as the Court records show, is Mrs. Codrington. A French novelist 
would delight in nothing better than in delineating how imme- 
diately she attracted, how inevitably she injured, how surely she 
deserted those who came near her. A cautious person once 
described a similar person. ‘ Well,” he said, “she is a per- 
son whom no one likes, but whom every one has liked.” This 
sort of momentary fascination goes but a little way in 
middle age; there is in it a theatrical excitement which jades 
sober tastes and serious minds, but it goes a long way in early 
youth. At nineteen the world is certainly pleasant, and to a girl 
from a country parsonage a clever, acting, brilliant woman would 
seem the very embodiment of the world. 

Admiral Codrington, too, as the same legal transactions show, is 
just the sort of person a mischievous French novelist would ally to 
a fascinating, brilliant woman. He is a grave, respectable man, 
| but he has the little, poking, stupid ways which make respecta- 
, bility odious. lf there is anything an excitable, quick woman 
' hates it is the decorous pottering of a grave man, and Admiral 
| Codrington, it is quite plain, gave his wife plenty of that annoyance. 
Their whole minds went contrary ways; he was veracious but 
| literal, and she was imaginative and “romancing” to an extent 
hardly compatible with a sound mind. In later days she had a 

wild idea that the Prince Consort was attached to her, she 
| was overpowered by his death, and though at an earlier time her 
‘inventions were more credible, they had always a certain bold- 
ness. She lived a sort of zovel within her life, and hardly knew 
what part of her narration was truth and what part fiction, nor 
perhaps did she much heed. She applied the magic of her attrac- 
tion to getting her stories believed, and she cared for little but 
getting them believed. 

Such a household was no suitable home for a young lady, but un- 
happily Miss Faithfull was led to make ither home. During the 
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Admiral’s absence in the Crimea she made a long visit to Mrs 
Codrington, which was continued after his return, and this 
yisit has involved her in many troubles. Last summer the 
Admiral’s counsel said that she had set Mrs. Codrington against 
her husband, and so had fomented quarrels in the household, but 
those who consider what that houschold was will believe that before 
it contained elements of dissension far more powerful than the 
influence of a cirl of twenty over a woman much older than her- 
self. Secondly, it was said that she was at last dismissed, but it is now 
admitted that she was there on a visit quite asa friend, and, that the 
visit terminated in the usual manner. Thirdly, it was said that 
Jately, and since she has directed the Victoria Press, she had 
allowed Mrs. Codrington to meet the ‘ co-respondent,” Colonel 
Anderson, at her house, but this monstrous accusation was entirely 
abandoned. Not a tittle of evidence was advanced to bear it 
oat, and Mr. Bovill withdrew it altogether, and with apologies. 

A far more complex matter requires a longer explanation: 
indeed it reads rather like the story of a bad dream than anything 
belonging to healthy waking existence. Mrs. Codrington was so 
ill-advised as to put forward as a defence that Admiral Codrington 
had on acertain occasion attempted to commit violence on Miss 
Faithfull, This would have prevented his obtaining a divorce 
even though her own misconduct had been proved, as it would have 
been so bad an act on his part as to conduce and tempt to vice on 
hers. Such evilence of recrimination, however, is very dangerous ; 
4 woman who can succeed in disproving her guilt generally relies on 
doing so. She does not wish to assail the husband from whom she is 
unwilling to be divorced, and therefore when a jury sees such 
accusations put forward against a husband they are apt to infer 
that the wife is guilty. Perhaps Mrs. Codrington lost the case 
in no inconsiderable degree by this monstrous counter-charge. 

She summoned Miss Faithfull to prove it, and the facts proved 
to be these :—Mrs. Codrington and Miss Faithfull were sleeping 
together, when on a sudden the latter awakes, and sees ‘‘a white 
figure,” which she is sure to be Admiral Codrington, rapidly leaving 
the room. Mrs. Codrington then told Miss Faithfull that he had 
been trying to behave improperly to her, but of this Miss Faith- 
full has sworn, ‘* I know nothing but what she told me.” Every- 
body now believes that the story was one of Mrs. Codrington’'s 
monstrous fictions, but it was very natural that a girl of twenty 
wholly under her influence should believe it. Coolly written down 
on paper it looks ineredible, but in the dead of night and ona 
snddon it might easily be believed, Mrs, Codrington was con- 
stantly propounding monstrous legends, which Miss Faithfull then 
believed, and in an atmosphere of wonders and outrages this did 
not seem so strange. At any rate she did believe it up to quite a 

late period. 

Independently of her high character for veracity, we have no 

doubt that Miss Faithfull’s account of the fact is the true one. It 
is monstrous to suppose that a man of Admiral Codrington’s re- 
spectable character would perpetrate so execrable an outrage in the 
presence of his own wife, and it is equally monstrous to suppose 
that Miss Faithfuli could invent or join in inventing a story so sure 
to be injurious to herself. Whether such a legend is or is not 
injurious to the man, it is certain to be injurious to the woman. 
There was indeed an episode with Mr. Few, the plaintiff's attorney, 
which drew down strong remarks from the presiding judge. Miss 
Faithfull had told that gentleman what Mrs. Codrington had told 
her, but she had not properly distinguished, or he had not properly 
cross-examined her, as to what she knew of her own knowledge 
and what she knew on the report of others. ‘ Inasmuch,” said 
Mr. Justice Wilde, ‘as I was aware from certain a'davits in the 
cause on an application which had been made to this Court, that it 
was supposed that Miss Faithfull had told one story at one time 
and a different story at another time, I without hesitation allowed 
the learned counsel who called her as a witness to take this course, 
—J allowed him to cross-examine her. It is not usual in general 
for a counsel to cross-examine his own witness, but [ allowed him 
to cross-examine her. ‘The object of that was this, not that you 
should be invited to take the statement which she is supposed to 
have made at another time as the truth in place of the statement 
that she makes to-day in Court, but that by means of calling her 
attention to what she has said on a former oceasion she should be 
invited to reconsider what she is now saying in the box, and say 
whether she is still prepared to swear to the account she now gives. 
Gentlemen, she went through that test, and said, * Yes, I am_pre- 
pared to stand to the account I now give.’ The consequence is that 
there is no evidence before you of that assault.” It was very 
natural that a lady not closely pressed should give an obscure 
account of a circumstance by no means pleasant to detail. 


Mrs. Codrington conjured Miss Faithfull not to mention it, and to 
go on as if nothing had occurred, and to this we grieve to say she 
agreed. She remained on her visit, and was obliged, or nearly 
obliged, by remaining to write to Admiral Codrington on their 
usual terms. ‘There were but two courses before her—to have an 
explanation and leave the house, or to go on in all respects as 
usual, and she chose the wrong alternative. She treated Admiral 
Codrington both in letiers and by word of mouth as though 
she thought him as much entitled as ever to her respect and 
affection. Of course great palliation may be suggested for 
her conduct. She was young, she was in the hands and under 
the influence of an artful and mischievous woman, she natu- 
rally shunned a discussion on a subject abhorrent to female 
delicacy and disagreeable to female timidity, and by doing anything, 
or by making any change, she would have insured a discussion. Not 
being conscious of any violence, having seen only a distant white 
figure, she did not realize it as if she had been so conscious. It 
was one wild story in a whole life of wild stories, and did and 
could not produce its full effect. 

But all these excuses are but excuses, and by no means justifica- 
tions. ‘lhe atmosphere in which she was living must have for a 
time at least blunted her moral perception. No girl could live in 
such a house and amid such legends without grave moral injury. 
A certain delicacy must inevitably be lost in the contact with a 
life so unnatural, where so much falsehood was floating in the air, 
and where there was nothing to counteract it. Many girls would 
have wholly succumbed to such influences,—their entire moral 
bearing would have been incurably tainte]. A robust nature 
saved Miss Faithfull from destruction, but it could not save her 
from grave moral harm then, or, even after the lapse of years and 
a complete change of circumstances and life, from severe mental 
suffering now. 

Perhaps of all sorts of men and women there is scarcely one 
which does so much of harm with so little gool as that to 
which Mrs. Codrington belongs. With a kind of magical though 
momentary influence, a subtle beauty, a vast power of obtaining un- 
deserved trust, they are just fit to attract the young an susceptible, 
and just fit to destroy them. Of sound intellect, of ~onsistent 
character, of permanent attraction, such people are dest 
They are wonderfully able to hurt and injure, but very little able 
to improve and aid. ‘Their course is marked by suffering wherever 
they go, and serious observers watch them with grave wonder, as 


we sweemeune ===, 


this mysterious and strange world. 





MR. BAGEHOT ON TENNYSON. 
\ R. WALTER BAGEHOT is one of the very best of our 
4 English literary critics, and his recent essay (to which we 
briefly referred last week) on ‘ ‘The Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque 
Schools of Poetry,” is one of the ablest of his many masterly and 
easy criticisms. It would be far beyond the limits of a news- 
paper article to follow him through the thread of his reasoning, 
but as he aims at modifying one very important literary estimate 
of the present generation, the esteem, we mean, in which our only 
great living poet, ‘Tennyson, is generally held, and, as we think, 
at modifying it, in great measure at least, erroneously, it is worth 
while explaining and discussing his doctrine. Mr. Bagehot’s 
teaching is, that poetry should delineate types, classes, objects of 
more or less universal interest, and not descenl to mere individual 
life, that the individualizing touches should be such, and such 
only, as bring out the universal features with greater force, that 
Tennyson’s bias, the bias to which at least he too frequently yields, 





is towards * ornate” art, which smothers these universal or 
typical characteristics in accidental beauties, and that the most 
perfect example of this fault is to be found in his recent poem of 
* Enoch Arden,” a3 the most perfect example of his purest style is 
to be found in the poem on **'The Northern Farmer.” We suspect 
the theory of this criticism is wrong, although many of its practical 
applications may be partially right ; that the critic, able as he is, has 
given a false reason for a correct general taste; and that the tendency 
of that theory, if it be aclmitted, is to condemn many of the Poet 
Laureate’s most characteristic poems,—not only * Enoch Arden,” 
still less, such traces only of excessive luxuriance as may no doubt 
be detected in many of the poems of ‘Tennyson. Mr. Bagehot’s 
theory seems indeed almost to ignore that field of poetry in which 
‘Tennyson's power is most singular and most perfect 

In the first place, we cannot believe it to be, as Mr. Bagehot 
evidently considers it, the characteristic of either art or poetry to 








“explain” to us our own experience. That, we should say, was 
rather the characteristic of philosophy than of poetry; and though 


After telling Miss Faithfull that this occurrence had happened, | it may be an incidental charm which some fine art an so ne fine 
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poetry has that it does so, it is in the expressive rather than the ‘‘ ex- 
planatory ” power that the essential worth of both art and poetry 
consists, The powerful expression of the most vital and therefore 
generally the most latent characteristics of either nature, or man, or 
what lies partially above man,—that we take to be of the essence 
of the various fine arts, not the exposition or explanation of typical 
qualities, to which, indeed, either art or poetry may contribute much, 
and not perhaps accidentally, but which is by no means its first aim. 
Mr. Bagehot says a true picture is that which catches most perfectly 
the general character of the scenery it delineates, so as to embody 
it in an individual scene. But this reference back to the number of 
particular experiences embodied and generalized, cannot surely be of 
the essence of a fine picture. It is quite conceivable that a 
scene such as had never been beheld would make the noblest of 
pictures. Mr. Bagehot may say, “ Yes, because it would be itself 
a type, though it were the only individual of that type.” Then 
how is it knownto bea type? Surely he is substituting the philo- 
sophical idea for the artistic? That which tells us that a scene to 
which we have never beheld anything analogous is a great subject 
for a picture, is, not its explaining or interpreting power, but that 
deep sense of vital harmony in the artist’s mind which measures 
almost instantaneously the quantity, if we may so call it, of con- 
cordant living expression which any particular scene contains. It 
is not because it is a typical scene, but because it is full of mutu- 
ally enhancing effects, because it has a capicity for bringing out 
living features which are elsewhere latent, that the artist knows it 
to be a great subject for hisart. It may no doubt also be typical, 
—but it is not its capacity as a type, it is not its universality, but 
its fulness of qualities which agree with and set off each other, that 
recommendsittothe artist. Raphael's “Madonna di San Sisto” is pro- 
bably the greatest picture of its kind in the world, and yet does much 
less to interpret any man’s past experience than to give him one 
wholly new. It expresses a combination of infantine innocence and 
divine depth of nature,—it gathersinto a baby’s eye the gleam of the 
eternal world, the novel wonder of life, the foreboding of victori- 
ous passion, and the perfect rest of love, which we should say it was 
simply idle for an artist to attempt if the artist had not first shown 
us that that the attempt could succeed. Well, surely the cha- 
racteristic of this picture is not that it represents a type of which it 
is the only specimen, but that it gathers together for the first time 
a combination of harmonious expressions which only the greatest 
of artists could conceive and realize to others. It is in the indi- 
vidualizing power that the artist shows himself. Of course the 
Igrger the number of harmonious effects which he brings to a 
focus, the wider is the field of intellectual memory to which he 
appeals, but it is not the characteristic test of his success that he 
clears and deepens your understanding of the past, but that he 
thrills you with a sense of living power and harmony, of latent life 
brought to the surface, of new creation such as nature in her 
highest and happiest moments produces. 

Precisely the same remark seems to us to apply to Mr. Bagehot’s 
theory of poetry. He objects to “ ornate ’ poetry because it drowns 
“ the type * in overgrowths of individualizing effect. We should 
object to ornate poetry simply because it does not individualize, be- 
cause it fails to connect together the many touches into a living 
whole. If it does this, we should deny that it could be ornate, and 
should care nothing about the type. If it fails to do this, whether 
through exuberance in detail, or through any other cause, it fails in 
art, because all art aims at life-like unity, and poetry especially aims 
at expressing the deepest unity of life. So far we are agreed with 
Mr. Bagehot in objecting to ornate poetry, though for a different 
reason. But his “ typical” theory misleads him, we think, in his 
estimate of Tennyson. Thinking of a type as the true object of 
poetic delineation, he asks himself if Enoch Arden is a typical 
sailor. He discovers that Enoch Arden is not a typical sailor, that 
his feelings are too fine for a sailor's, his perceptions too delicate, 
his appearance too clean, and his fish-basket too ornamental. By 
the way, we may just observe that Enoch Arden is not properly a 
sailor at all, but a fisherman,—a very different class of man indeed, 
one much more trained to self-denial, and even generous 
heroism, than sailors—and not liable to many of the influences 
which have a peculiar effect in making the sailors as a class coarse, 
loose, and untidy. But to criticize ‘‘ Enoch Arden” fairly, we do 
not think we have any business with the question of type at 
all, but only with the poet’s conception. We do not think 
Mr. Tennyson had the slightest intention of describing the class even 
of fishermen,—still less of describing this fisherman dramati- 
cally, and from his own pointof view. ‘The whole idea of the poem 
seems to us to be, to describe an act of heroism from the poet’s own 
centre of thought,—to describe it in the unity of its effect on his 


own imagination, And it seems at least as irrelevant to say the great poet he is if he had limited himself to poems on suhjet 


that [noch Arden, being a poor fisherman, would never } 
noticed the beauties of the tropical scenery in his desert bland 
it was in Lord Jeffrey, for instunce, to describe Wordsworth’s . 
on * The Thorn” by saying that a woman in a red cloak went so 
the top of a hill, said ** Oh misery!” and came down again, mh 
whole perspective of Wordsworth’s poem is false if you do not € 
cognize the meditative centre of it in the poet's own mind, and the 
whole perspective of Mr. ‘l'ennyson’s poem is also false if you nth 
fer yourself to Enoch Arden’s own point of view, except go far is 
poet fashioning for himself the details of the story and following his 
hero in imagination through every step of it, would ideutify himgel 
with it. You must grant a poet his own point of view as much ag 
you woulda painter. Mr. Bagehot looks through the fisherman's eyes 
and says Mr, Tennyson's picture is false. But Mr. Tennyson did net 
attempt for a moment to look through the fisherman’s eyes, but to 
look through his own at the story of the fisherman’s heroism, And 
surely it is artistically as justifiable to reflect the impressions Which 
a great action produces on a poetic imagination, as it confesseq] 
isto paint alandscape, as Wordsworth almost always does, throughthe 
subjective impressions it awakens rather than to paint its mere extep. 
nal features. We admit that Mr. Tennyson throws few meditative 
touches into the picture, but still everything seen and everything 
suffered is, without disguise, described as it would appear to the 
poet’s narrating imagination, not dramatically. 

But further, to view Mr. Tennyson’s luxuriance as due to the 
love of ornament is, we think, to ignore his greatest power as q 
poet. It seems to us that his special genius is shown in delineating 
the highly complex moods of 1ind,—half observation, half thought, 
half feeling, half humour,—so characteristic of modern reflection, 
His finest moods are all highly composite. We find in most of 
them a relaxation and a nervous strength, a strong fibre of thought 
and a languor of sentiment, a flash of faith, a vivid pictorial 
instinct, and then a dying away of impulse, which represents 
the strangely mixed elements of our modern life making its first 
effort to combine in earnest the material and spiritual worlds, and 
scarcely knowing how to weave its science and its faith, iis melan- 
choly and its earnestness together, without doing injustice to some. 
thing else in which it earnestly believes, or believes that it believes, 
Look, for instance, at such a poem as “ Will Waterproof's Lyrical 
Monologue,”-—the wonderful ease with which it passes through the 
various moods of slight vinous exaltation, tender memory, wistful 
hopes, humorous observation kindling the fancy, freaks of con- 
ception dying away into bantering melancholy half grave, half 
gay :— 

“No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still be kind, 

And whisper lovely words, and use 

Her influence on the mind, 

To make me write my random 


“T pledge her silent at the board; 
Her gradual fingers steal 

And touch upon the master-chord 
Of all I felt and feel. 

Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble; 


rhymes, i 
Ere they be half-forgotten ; And that child’s heart within the 
Nor add and alter, many times, man’s 


Till all be ripe and rotten. Begins to move and tremble. 
“ Thro’ many an hour of summer 
suns, 

By many pleasant ways, 

Against its fountain upwa 
The current of my days: 

I kiss the lips I once have kissd 
The gas-light wavers dimmer ; 


“T pledge her, and she comes and 
dips 
Her laurel in the wine, 
And lays it thrice upon my lips, 
These favour'd lips of mine ; 
Until the charm have power t 
make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom, And softly, thro’ a vinous mist, 
And barren commonplaces break My college friendships glimmer. 
In full and kindly blossom. 





rd runs 


If Mr. Tennyson sometimes falls into over luxuriance, it is not 
usually through any tendency to adorn, but through the press of com- 
plex moods,—observing, thoughtful, religious, scientific, humorous, 
imaginative, —which cry for delineation in the same reverie. Some- 
times no doubt he may fail to give the perfect unity to this complex- 
ity, and then Mr. Bagehot would call him ornate, But it isnot due to 
the love of studding a bright picture with brilliant ornaments, 
but to the number of flying threads of feeling, fancy, and faith 
which he feelsto be really wanting to the unity of his own conception. 
It is not that he is trying to beautify a “type” with a crowd of 
harmonious associations, but that he has not truly individualized his 


own conception till he has introduced the complex delicacies 
of expression all of which are of its very essence. Mr. 
But if 


Bagehot may say that a poet should choose simpler subjects. 
he did, he would fail to express the most characteristic life of the 
day,—which is not simple, but full of flickering lights and flying 
shadows. With a simple subject like “ The Northern Farmer Old 
Style)” Mr. Tennyson can be simple and direct enough. But ~ The 
Northern Farmer” is of the ‘old style,” nor would Mr. Tennyson be 
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‘mple and massive, while he can paint so powerfully an inward 
an a means simple and massive, but on the contrary, various, fit. 
- S oivel, eager, speculative,—yet still the life of our time, the 
best life we have,—our own. Classical and typical poetry may 
fe good in its way; but it is not in classical and typical 
poetry that you can delineate the involutions of modern thought 


and feeling. 


THE CAMPBELLS. 
HIS mighty family, which, under its two heads, Dukes of 
Argyll and Earls of Breadalbane, now reigns from the foot of 

Loch Tay to the Western Isles, though repeatedly crossed with Royal 
blood, derives its lineage from Gillespick or Archibald Cambel, of 
Lochow, or Loch Awe, in Argyllshire, who is mentioned in the 
statutes of King Alexander I. The name, says Chalmers, is but 
gnother form of the English Kemble, the derivation from ** campo 
bello” being either a joke oran absurdity. ‘That name, supposing 
it ever to have been borne, would, as Mr. Robertson observes in his 
«Seotland under her Early Kings,” have been Normanized into 
Beauchamp. Gillespick was, according to the genealogists, great 
grandson of Gillespick Cambel, a gentleman of Anglo-Norman 
lineage, who married Eva, heiress of Paul O’Dwin, Lord of Lochow, 
whom, again, the bards derive from Diarmid, whose family were 
Lords of Lochow as early as 404, a respectable pedigree of 1460 
years. It may be quite true all that, but the authority for it all 
is of the feeblest kind, the single proof of any weight being that 
the clan when excited by family pride or whisky call themselves 
children of Diarmid ; but the earliest figure who emerges out of the 
Highland mist is this Gillespick, whose grandson, Sir Gillespick, 
witnessed the charter granted by Alexander IL. to Newburgh, 
March 4, 1266, six hundred years ago. Le wasa man of some 
standing and influence, for his son, Sir Colin Campbell, was one of 
lected by Robert the Bruce in 1291, when his title 
tigated, and he at last intermarried 


the nominees § 
to the Crown was to be investigat 
into that great house. 

Having acquired from Sir William Lindsay the lands of Symon- 
town in Ayrshire, he made over the suzerainty thereof to the monks 
of Newbottle in a charletary of the year 1293. ‘The story is that 
this Sir Colin received the appellation of “ More,” or *‘ Great,” 
and that hence the chiefs of the family derive their title of Mac- 
Calan-More, or Mac-Callu:n-More, “son of Colin the Great.” 
He is said to have fallen about the year 1293 in a conflict with 
his powerful neighbour the Lord of Lorn, at a place called “ the 
String of Cowal.” From this time at least there was a constant 
struggle between the Lords of Lochow and Lorn, the latter of 
whom held the chieftainship of Argyllshire, until a marriage 
amalgamated the two families. ‘The Cambels, or Campbells, 
make no figure in the annals of Scotland till the reign of the 
English Edward I., when they were seated in the shires of Argyll, 
Ayr, Perth, and Dumbarton, the principal stem being in the first- 
named county, and their head being Sir Nigel, or Niel Cambel, or 
Campbell, of Lochow, son of Sir Colin. Dovenal (Donald) Cam- 
bel, of Dumbartonshire (probably a brother of Sir Niel), is the re- 
puted ancestor of the Exnts or Lovpoun. There are also three 
other Cambels who swore allegiance along with the above to Edward 
I. in 1296, and afterwards joined Bruce—probably also sons of 
Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow. Sir Niel Campbell in his father's 
lifetime made a donation to the monastery of Cambuskenneth of 
part of the lands of Menstrie. He became the devoted adherent 
of Bruce—was with him at the disastrous battle of Methvea— 
through his influence in Kentire secured a retreat for the hunted 
King with the chief of that isolated spot, and shared all Bruce's 
adverse and prosperous fortunes down to the decisive battle of 
Bannockburn. In acknowledgment of this fidelity Bruce gave him 
his own sister Mary in marriage. and granted them and their 
son John all the lands which belonged to David De Strabogie, 
Earl of Atholl. After Bannockburn Sir Niel was one of the 

Commissioners sent to York to negotiate a peace with England in 
September, 1314—was one of the great barons in the Parliament 
of Ayr, April, 1315, when the succession to the Crown of Scot- 
land was settled, and had a charter under the Great Seal of several 
lands granted to him by Robert Bruce in the same year, dying in 
the fol! wing year, 1316. By his Royal bride (who re-married Sir 
Alexander Frazer, Great Chamberlain of Scotland) he had three 
sons, the 





iceeeding in accordance with 
lands of Atholl, was created 
the battle of Halidon Lill, 


second of whoin, John, s 
the grant we have mentioned to the 
Parl ¥ . , rh 

Earl of Atholl, but being killed at 


July 1 J . , : 
3 Uy 19, 1335, and leaving no issue, the title reverted to the 
“town. Sir N el Sir Colin, obtained a charter from 


icles King Robert Bruce of the lands of Lochow and Ards land restored the 





codniche, and accompanied that King to Ireland in 1316. Passing 
with the army through a wood in that country in February, 1317, 
Bruce issued positive orders that they should keep in battle array, 
and that no one should quit the ranks. But two English yeomen 
discharging their arrows at Sir Colin, he could not resist riding 
after them to revenge the insult. His Royal uncle followed, and 
overtaking him nearly struck him from his horse with his truncheon, 
exclaiming, “ Return! your disobedience might have brought us all 
into jeopardy!” Ie died about the year 13140. He left three sons, 
the secoud of whom, John, may possib/y be the John Campbell, hus- 
band of Margaret Glenurchy, to whom King David granted the 
lands of Glenurchy. At any rate the latter were at a subsequent 
period, as we shall see, in the main stem of the Campbells. 

Sir Gillespick, or Archibald ‘* Cambel,” of Lochow, the eldest son 
of Sir Colin, had a grant from Mary, Countess of Menteith, conferred 
by a charter of David IL., of the lands of Kilmun, and on the 21st 
May, 1343, the same King bestowed on him the lordship and 
barony of Melfort, and he had also several grants of lands forfeited 
by members of his family—among others of his brother Dougal’s 
estates in Cowal (forfeited for assisting Edward Baliol). He had 
also a grant in 1352 of many lands from John Menteith Lord of 
Kuapdale and Arran, King Robert II. appointed him a commis- 
sioner of several of the Royal domains. It shows how lawless was 
the state of things in Scotland at this period, that in a Parliament 
held at Scone in the summer of the year 1368, John of the Isles, 
Gillespie Campbell, and John of Lorn, were commanded to present 
themselves before the King, and to give security for their future 
pacific conduct, so that they and their vassals should no longer 
alarm and plunder the land, but with their equals and neighbours 
submit to the labours and the burdens imposed upon them by 
the laws. John of Lorn and Gillespie Campbell submitted, and 
again made their appearance among the higher nobility, but John 
of the Isles haughtily defied the Royal authority, and refused to 
submit to a share in the public burdens. Sir Gillespie married 
first into the Menteith family, and afterwards a daughter of Sir 
John Lamont, and left a son, Sir Colin, who had a grant from 
Robert IL., June 20, 1404, of several lands in Cowal which 
belonged to John Stewart of Auchingown, the King’s natural son, 
and also a charter on the Sth of May in the same year from Robert, 
Duke of Albany, of the lands of Strachachy within the barony of 
Cowal Stewart, and all the other lands which he held of the Earl 
of Menteith, to him and the heirs male of his body Jawfully pro- 
created, who failing, to his heirs male whatever of the surname of 
Campbell carrying the arms of the same. He married Margaret 
Drummond, sister of Annabella, Queen of Robert IIL., and was 
succeeded at Lochow by his eldest son by her, Sir Duncan, who is 
the first of the family who assumed the title of Argyll, being 
designated “ Duncan, Lord of Argyll,” in the list of hostages for 
the redemption of King James I. in 1424, his annual revenue being 
specified at 1,500 marks, a larger income than that of any of the 
other hostages, with the exception of the son and heir of the Lord of 
Dalkeith. He was sworn of James's PrivyCouncil and made his J usti- 
ciary and Lieutenant within the shire of Argyll. He founded the 
collegiate church of Kilmun, in Cowal, the burial-place of the 
Argyll family, and in 1445 was made a Lord of Parliament, and 
as ** Duncan, Lord Campbell,” hada charter, June 19, 1452, of 
twenty merks of the King’s lands in Cowal. He died in 1453, 
and there isa monument to his memory at Kilmun. His first 
wife was Marjory, second daughter of Robert, Duke of Albany 
and Regent of Scotland. By this Royal lady he had three sons, 
the eldest of whom dicd before him without issue, and the 


third, Sim Corin of Grenurcny, is the ancestor of the 
Earts of BreapaLsane. Lord Campbell's second son, 
Archibald, also died before him, but left a son, Colin, who 
succeeded his grandfather as second Lord Campbell, and 


being placed under the guardianship of his uncle, Sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy, was by him married to Isabel Stewart, 
one of the three daughters and coheiresses of John, Lord of 
another of whose daughters Sir Colin had himself 
married, ‘These matches brought a large accession of property to 
the family and the undisputed chieftainship of the county of Argyll, 
and in 1457 James II. created the young Lord Earn or ArGyLy, 

About the year 1460, the commencement of James ILL.’s reign, 
the new Earl interfered with effect in the family feuds of the 
Lorns. Allan of Lorn of the Wood had seized his elder brother 
Ker of Lorn, and confined him in a dungeon in the island of 
Kerweray, meaning to starve him to death and succeed to his 
estates. But Argyll, who through his wife was nearly related to 
these Lorns, arrived suddenly with a fleet of war galleys, entirely 
defeated Allan, burnt his fleet, slew the greater part ol his men, 
lder brother to his rightful inheritance, Argyll 


Lorn, 
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acted frequently in the capacity of a commissioner or ambassador 
in the negotiations for peace or marriage with England in the reigns | 
of Edward IV. and Richard IIL., 


the King’s Household, and in the following year, along with Lord 


Boyd, appointed Justiciary of Scotland south of the river Forth, an | 


office he held for many years. On the 7th May, 1466, he obtained a 
confirmation of a charter of Walter Lord Lorn to bin of the lands 
of Kippen in Perthshire, and on the 10th of the same moath a 
charter to himself and Isabella Stewart of Lora, his wife, of the | 
lands of Culdrane and Maw in Fifeshire, and Innerdeny and others 
in Perthshire, on the resignation of Mariote Stewart, 
sister, and on the 8th February, 1467, of the lands of Panill in | 
Perthshire. ILaving acquired the principal part of the property of 
the two sisters of his wife, the Earl entered into an agreement with | 
their uncle Walter Lord Lorn, on whom as heir male of the 
Stewarts of Lorn the lordship of Lorn and barony of Innerneath 
stood limited, by which Lord Walter resigned the former to the 
Earl (who assumed the title of Lord Lorn, and took the galley of 
Lorn into his own achievement), reserving to himself the title of 
Baron of Innerneath; and on the 14th April, 1470, the Earl 
of Argyll obtained a charter of the whole lordship of Lorn to 
himself and the heirs male of his body, with remainders to 
other members of his family, the Campbells of Glenurchy 
standing first, and a general remainder to the nearest heir male 
of the Karl bearing the name aud arms of Campbell. On the 
26th February, 1473, he had a grant of the office of justiciary, 
chamberlain, sheriff, and bailie, within the King’s lordship of 
King’s Cowal ; aud another (May 8, 1474) erecting his town of 
INVERARY (or, as it was then spelt, “ Innowreyra”’) into a burgh 
of barony. On the 29th October, 1479, he obtained from James 
IIL. a charter of the lieutenancy and Commissionership of Argyll, 
and on the 26th February, 1481, another charter from that Prince 
of 160 merk lands in Knapdale, and the keepership of Castle Saene 
in Perthshire and within the sheriffdom of Tarbet, create! into 
the barony of Kirkmichael, to him and the heirs male of his body, 
with remainders as in the case of the lordship of Lorn. Argyll 
adhered to James III, at the time of the conspiracy of Archibald 
3ell-the-Cat and the nobles, which led to the ex:cution of Coch- 
rane, the King's favourite, in 1482, and early in 1483 was 
appointed Lord High Chancelior of Scotland, and in April of 
that year obtained a charter of the lands of “ Mekill and Litell Pin- 
cartoun,” in the barony of Dunbar, forfeited by Alexander, Duke 
of Albany, the King’s brother. In 1484 he was one of the Com- 
missioners to renew the ancient league of Scotland with France. 
3ut when the King in the Parliament of 1487 showed unmistake- 
able signs of an intention to proceed to extremities in the assertion 
of the Royal authority over the great feudal lords and patriarchil 
chiefs, the Earl of Argyll with many others took alarm, and entered 
into the formidable confederacy with Prince James at its head 
which after one failure succeeded in overthrowing the King’s forces 
at Sarchieburn in 1488. In the May of that year, on the first 
pacification, the Earl had thought it prudent to take refuge in 
England under a safe conduct from THenry VII., and he was there 
at the time of the King’s defeat and death. James IV. at once 
re-appointed him Chancellor, and gave him a charter, January 9, 
1490, of the lands of RoseNe Avi, in Dumbartonshire, at present one 
On the 3rd February in the same 


of the principal se its of the family. 
by which ‘+ Castell Gloome 


year he obtained an Act of Parliament, 
pertainand to the Marl of Argy!l is callit * Castell Campbell.’” 

The Earl died on the 10th May, 1193, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Archibald, second Earl of Argyll, who during his father’s 
lifetime (3rd July, 1489) had obtained a grant of the lands of 
Auchintorly and Dunnerbok, Dumbartonshire, and of Duchall in the 
county of Renfrew, forfeited by Robert, Lord Lyle. He succeeded 
to his father’s oflice of Lord Chancellor of Scotland, and in June, 
1494, had a*charter from Elizabeth Menteith, Lady Rusky, 
and Archibali Napier of Merchistoun, her son, of half the 
lands of Inchirna, Rusky, &e., in the county of Argyll. In the 
same year he held the office of Master of the Household, and had on 
the 7th of December a grant of the lands of Innerguhapill, and from 
that date to 1512 he had a great number of charters under the Great 
Seal. According to Mr. Tytler some of these grants to Argyll, who 
was a Royal favourite, were atthe expense of the rights of the island 
chiefs. After the year 1499 he says a complete change took place 
in the policy of the King with respect to the Western Isles, *‘ and 
the wise and moderate measures already adoptel were succeeded by 
proceedings so severe as to border on injustice. The charters 
which had been granted during the last six years to the vassals of 
the Isles were summarily revoked. Archibald, Earl of Argyll, was 
installed in the office of Lieutenant, with the ample and iuvidious 
power of leasing out the entire lordship of the Isles (the island of 


in 1464 was appointed Master of | 


his wife's | 


| Isla and the lands of North and South Kentire alone exoaay, 
The ancient proprietors aud their vassals were violently expelled 
from their hereditary property, while Argyll and other Royal 
favourites appear to have been enriched by new grants of 
their estates and lordships.” A general rising among the isle. 
‘men took place in 1503, Donald Dhu being released fioy . 
prison where he had remained for forty years, and ieeaiee 
| Lord of the Isles; nor was it till 1506 that the Kine Sttcceeded 
in dissolving the confederacy, and crushing orquil Mae} cod of 
Stornaway Castle, Lewis, the real head of the rebel] ion. Argyll 
with his brother-in-law, the Earl of Lenno OX, the 
j right wing “ the Scottish army at the fatal battle of Flodden 
Septemb< 9, 1513, and both Earls were left dead on the field 
Ile m: words Lady Elizabeth Stewart, eldest daughter of John, 
first Earl of Lennox, and was succeeded by his eldest son, ¢ olin 
third Earl of Argyll. This nobleman had obtained durin g his 
| father’s lifetime charters, in February, 1507, to = and Janet 
Gordon his wife, of the lands of Glenuther, Xe. Argyll Ishire, 
and in November, 1512, of all the King’s lenis wi this tt the lord. 
ship of Buchquhidder in Perthshire. During the absence of 
Albany in France in 1516 Argyll was appointed one of the Couy, 
The Isles now again demanded the interventigg 
During the last years of the reign 


; commanded, 


cil of Regency. 
of the head of the Campbells. 
of James LV. they had been remarkabl y tranquil, that King hay. 
ing taken great pains to establish aud enforce the Royal authority 
throughout that part of his dominions. Among other pradent 
measures he had attached to his person in several of his expedj. 
tions the sons of Sir Alexander Macdonald, of Lochalsh, the heir of 
the Lords of the Isles, and they were with him at Flodden. But on 
escaping from that defeat they thought the opportunity favourable 
for re-asserting the independence of the Isles, and Macdonald wag 
accordingly proclaimed Lord of the Isles; nor was it till after 
continued efforts and great exertions on the part of the Earl of 
Argyll, who had been appointed Lieutenant-General over the Isles, 
that (on the extinction of the line of Lochalsh) the insurrection 
was once more brought to an end. ‘The Earl was again appointed 

one of the Council of Regency in 1522 (being considered to lean to 

ithe Anti-English party), and on the final departure of Albany 

in 1524 the Karls of Argyll and Huntley, with the Chancellor 
and the Bishop of Aberdeen, were left in charge of the Governmeat, 

In February, 1525, Argyll was appointed one of the Secret 

Council of Eight at the head of public affairs, but the onaty 

of all except Angus was but nominal. On the young King’s escape 
from the Douglases in July, 1528, Argyll was one of those who 
obeyed his summons to Stirling Castle, and he took an active part 
in crushing the power of the Douglases, being the only lord who 
ventured to undertake, and performed, the task of expelling Angus 
from Coldingham, compelling him to fly to England. James, in 
gratitude for this service gave him several of the confiscate 1 landsof 
the Douglases, as, for iustance,in December the barony of Abernethy 
in Perthshire. In the same year he became involvel ina san- 

guinary struggle in the Isles, of which he retained the governor. 
ship, arising out of a personal injury to his family. Lis daughter, 
Lady Elizabeth Campbell, had been married to Maclean of Dowart, 
and the marriage proving an unhappy one, that ferocious chief 
exposed her upon a desolate rock near the Isle of Lismore, which at 
high water was covered by the sea. From this situation she was 
rescued by a passing fishing boat, and not long after the laly was 
avenged by Sir John C ampbell of Calder, who stabbed Maclean in 
his bed, though he had procured letters of protection. ‘The Mac- 
leans and the clan Ian Mhor, led by Alexander of Isla, rose in 
rebellion against Argyll’s authority, and the latter applied to the 
King for ampler powers. James, however, declined to graut 
these, and by negotiation and offers of pardon succeeded in 
putting an end to the insurrection, which had a family rather 
than a political character. The poet Campbell has made this 
adventure of Elizabeth Campbell the subject of his well-knowa 
ballad of “‘Glenara.” Argyll was also appointed in 1528 Lieu- 
tenant of the Borders aud Warden of the Marches, and received 
an ample confirmation of the hereditary sheriffdom of Ar; 
shire, and the offices of Justiciary of Scotland and Master of the 
Household, which thus became hereditary in his family. But falling 
under the King’s displeasure some three or four years afterwards— 
James endeavouring then in every way to check and diminish the 

feudal authority of the great lords—he was thrown into prison for 
disobeying the Royal commands, and was deprived of the Lieu- 
tenancy of the Isles, which was granted to Mac-Ian. ‘The Earl, 
greatly incensed at this treatment, threw himself into the party 
which looked for assistance to England and the return of the 
Douglases, but he died before November, 1533, as at that date his 














eldest son, Archibald, was fourth Earl of Argyll. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
[From our SpecitAL CorRrESPONDENT. | 
New York, November 12, 1864. 

THE election of last Tuesday resultel, as the readers of the 
Spectator will have probably learned before they see this letter, in 
the choice of Mr. Linecola, who received the large popular 
majority of nearly 500,000 votes and an overwhelming majority 
of the States. General M’Clellan received the suffrages of the 
ple of three States only —Kentucky, Delaware, and New Jersey 
_Mr. Lincoln of all the rest (22), for the contest was between 
them only. In the Electoral College Mr. Lincoln has 213 votes ; 
General M‘Clellan, 21. In some of the States members of Con- 
were chosen, and the result is a strong addition to the 
support of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. The numbers in the next 
House of Representatives will stand, as nearly as we can decide at 
resent, 139 for the Government to 45 in opposition. In the State 
of New York Horatio Seymour is defeated by between 5,000 and 
10,000 majority for Mr. Fenton, though 15,000 majority is 
caimed for him, and in the city of New York itself two 
supporters of nationality and freedom were chosen, one of 
the defeated men being Mr. Fernando Wood, who now, for a 
time at least, is consigned to the unwelcome shades of the private 
life which he does not adorn. The poll was large beyond precedent, 
the contest one of the profoundest excitement, on the part of the 
so-called Democrats quite desperate, but the day of election was 
one of the quietest that has ever been scen in the country, even in 
those peaceful times, those haleyon days when all this storm of 
war was brewing. ‘he outcry raised at the close of the canvass 
by the Copperheads that the Goverament was about to intimidate 
yoters by the presence of troops--foolish as we knew it, utterly un 
founded as those who uttered it must also have known it to be—is 
made absolutely ridiculous by the fact that here in New York, the 
city where General Butler was in command (and who that remein 
bers the Irish riots of 1853 will say that his presence ,was super- 
fluous), there were 73,760 ballots polled against the Grovern- 
ment and but 36,900 for it, leaving a majority of nearly 
37,000, or, including Brooklyn (which, as 1 have before 
told you, is really a part of New York), of nearly 42,000 for this 
poor Irish and German-riddon Yankee State to carry upon its 
shoulders. I confess that [ am relieved, almost surprised, at find- 
It is nearly 7,000 
heavier than it was four years ago. It is a very significant fact 
that the Pro-Slavery Democrats at this election carried only the 
two Slave States, Kentucky and Delaware, with New Jersey, which 
although a Free State is fillel in its southern part with a popula- 
tion so sluggish and unenlightened, in comparison with that of the 
rest of the country, that for a generation and more we have 
jocosely spoken of that commonwealth as being out of the Union, 
and of going out of the United States into New Jersey. In the 
State of New York the foreign vote of the large cities is more 
than equal to all the majorities which M’Clellan received iu the 
counties which gave him majorities. Without that support in this 
State he would have been ‘‘ nowhere.” ‘Io return to the question 
of intimidation, General Butler had here only about 1,500 men, 
all told, under his command to “intimidate” a population of one 
million, in which the voters are more than 150,000, a hundred to 
one, and his troops were placed distinctly by his general orders in 
subordination to the civil authorities, who, it should be remembered, 
are all fierce opponents of the national Government. During elec- 
tion-day I went over a great part of the city, going into the 
lowest and most disorderly neighbourhoods, where Irish and 
German immigrants swarm, and where the riots of 186% were 
fomented, and I saw through the whole day not one armed man or 
one soldier or officer on duty. Not acorporal’s guard was to be 
seen in any street, and the polling went on quickly and quietly, 
there being from sunrise to sunset in fact but one reported occasion 
for the use of a policeman’s club. All over the country there was 
the same absolute order. ‘This quiet did not surprise me, sur- 
prised none of us. We had no fear of an attempt to inter- 
fore with the election itself. What we did fear was that 
Mr. Lincoln and Governor Seymour would both be re-elected, and 
that in that case there might be an attempt at secession here by 
the State-Sovereignty men. But the decision of the whole people 
has been so unmistakeably expressed that even those fanatics will 
not dream of dashing their heads against that stone wall. In fact 
the acquiescence of the beaten faction is perfect, they seem to 
have given up even the thought of opposition, and the country 

has at once subsided into a state of perfect calm. 
An clection here differs so much from one of yours that my 
realers may be interested in knowing how ours are conducted. 








The day and the mode are of course fixed with great explicitness 
by statute law. A proclamation is made by handbills and adver- 
tisements thirty days beforehand of the time of election and the 
ollicers and representatives to be voted for. In the city each ward 
is divided into convenientelection districts, 221 I believe in number. 
To each of these districts there are appointe three or four inspectors 
and an equal number of canvassers, Voters’ names are registered 
by the inspectors at least a week before the election, and any man 
presenting himself for registry who is not known to the inspectors 
must produce a householder in the district whom they do know 
to testify that he is a resident of the district, and should any voter 
present himself on the day of election whose name does not appear 
upon the register, he must make his excuse under oath, and if not 
known to the inspectors produce a householder, as before, to vouch 
for him. Before the day of election maps of the wards are posted 
in public places with the subdivisions into the districts indicated 
by coloured lines and the number of each district. The polls are 
held in some shop or bar-room which is hired for the purpose, and 
which is stripped of its usual contents, But on the day of election all 
bar-rooms and drinking-places of whatever kind are closed, for it isa 
penal offence to sell or give away any intoxicating liquor, even ale or 
cider, on that day. The great hotels themselves all close their bars 
uponelection-day. In all my weary perambulations through uolovely 
places on ‘Tuesday last I saw not one man who was even excited by 
liquor, although I noticed some who exhibited the torpid remnants of 
the last night's drink, Another precaution to prevent confusion at 
the polls is an ordinance forbidding any booth or other place for 
the distribution of ballots to voters within 150 feet of the polling- 
places. The polls are open from sunrise to sunset, and they are 
opened by a crier’s proclamation at the door of each polling place. 
Near the entrance are seen posters, on one of which the Mayor 
offers a reward of 100 dols. for the conviction of any person 
offering to vote illegally, another announcing the penalties for in- 
timidating or deterring voters in the exercise of their franchise. 
Across the farther end of the room is a slight temporary barrier, 
in a small space behind which are the inspectors, and ranged in a 
row against the barrier ave the ballot- boxes, which on the present 
occasion in New York were seven in number. One was for 
the Presidential ballot, one for the Governor's, one for Con- 
gressmen, and the others for various State and county officers. 
‘These ballot-boxes are glass globes of substantial thickness but 
perfect transparency, which are slut at the top by an iron lid, 
which is padlocked down, and in which there is an orifice about 
half an inch in diameter for the passage of the ballot. ‘The keys 
of these padlocks are held by the canvassers, who do not go be- 
hind the barrier until the polls are close]. When a voter presents 
himself he gives his name and his residence to the principal in- 
spector, who (if he finds him registered) ealls out both aloud, and 
they are entered upon two books by two other inspectors or by sworn 
clerks. ‘The voter then hands his ballots folded to the chief in- 
spector, who distributes them upon the tops of the ballot-boxes 
according to the designation printed on the outside of each ballot, 
“ President,” ** Governor,” &e, ‘Then, if the voter votes for all 
the officers who are to be chosen, the chief inspector calls 
out, * Votes the whole,” or if the voter chooses to omit 
one or more, * Votes all but,”’—naming the oflicers omitted. 
‘The inspectors then thrust the ballots down into the boxes, and 
the people, of whom the room is always about half full, see them 
drop down into the glass globes, ‘The registering inspectors or 
clerks record the oflicers for which cach man votes. ‘This business 
goes on with great rapidity and regularity, and with the utmost 
decorum. Within the poll-room the inspectors are absolute, even 
over the police, who would remove without question any person 
whose absence the inspectors for any reason desired. ‘The only 
adinitted chee'x to polling a vote is a challenge, which must be 
given by a voter in the district. It may be for non-residence, or 
alienage, cr for having bet on the election, for by law he who bets 
upon an election loses his right of suffrage for that time. ‘This is to 
protect the ballot-box against the demoralizing effects of great 
pecuniary stakes upon the results of an election, ‘The person 
challenged must justify his vote by oath after having answered 
such questions as the inspector puts to him, or forego his 
vote. Mr. Belmont (whose real name is Schomberg), the 
chairman of the Democratic Union Committee, and the pre- 
siding genius, though not the presiding officer, at the Chicago 
Convention, hal his vote challenged and lost it, to his great dis- 
gust, because he had bet upon the election, But he, you know, is 
a foreiguer. ‘The challenger must always face the challenged. At 
an election a few years ago I elbowed my way to the ballot-box 
through a sinall crowd of Irishmen, and handed my ballots to the 
inspector, when I heard a voice, ‘I challinge that vote.” I was 
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amazed at the man’s impudence, and wheeling myself square round | to be paid for once for all like any other ordinary legal work, and, 


Lasked very distinctly,‘ Who challenges my vote?” Silence. “ Who | as above stated, no office has been created at 1,000/. 
I said again; and the inspector added, | other salary. 
You know he is a | the gainers by getting shortly one intelligible regulation, embodying 


challenges my vote?” 
‘‘ Why do you challenge Mr. 





—'s vote ? 


& year, or any 
I hope that the army and the public service may be 


voter in this district.” But from the Hibernian semicircle, whose | the whole law and practice on this most important subject. Should 


eyes were concentrated on me, I heard in whispers, “* Stand up to 
him, Phaylim, stand up to him ; don’t let the likes iv him bluff 
ye off in that way "—(“ likes iv him,” by the way, referring 
to the clean shirt I had on that day). So Phelim was 
hustled forward, and sheepishly said, “Yis, I challinge that 
vote.” “My friend, why do you challenge my vote? I have 
voted in this ward more years than you have been in the 
country.” This remark was not received with applause by 
my audience, and Phelim stood dumb. To cut the matter short I 
turned round and took up the Bible, and the inspector immediately 
gave me the oath. After I had deposited my ballot 1 stopped 
awhile near the poll and encountered my challenger, who after 
trying in vain to shirk the meeting, said, “Ye mustn’t take it 
hairdly that I challinged yer vote, Sir. I was jist afther bein 
challinged mesilf.” And my forefathers had helped to frame the 
Governments of two of the older commonwealths in the Republic ! 
At sundown the chief inspector warns the crier, who steps to the 
door and cries in a loud voice, ‘‘ Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! The 
poll of this election in the —th district of the —th ward, in the 
City of New York, is now closed.” ‘The ballot - boxes are 
then corked up, the corks sealed with wax and tape, and the 
boxes and books of register are immediately handed over 


to the canvassers, who begin their work upon the spot, and | 


continue it without intermission until it is finished, opening the 
ballot-boxes one by one as they canvass the ballots. The whole 
business, from the beginning at sunrise until the canvassers have 
got through their work entirely, is done in the sight and hearing of 


any one who chooses to be present, of whom there are always a | 
| doubt. 


great many, so that fraud is absolutely impossible, except on the 
part of the voter himself. But so many and therefore so small are 
the districts, so thorough is the canvass, and so sharp are the eyes 
of political opponents, that even in this way fraud must be of 
very rare occurrence. 

You will receive some interesting news about General Sherman 
by this mail, and you will learn as much about it from the papers 
as any one knows in the North, except General Grant and the 
War Department. In the matter of the capture of the Florida, 
you will observe that in spite of the Brazils allowing her to burn 
our vessels within three miles of the coast we admit the illegality 
of our officer's act, and that we owe reparation to Brazil. 

A YANKEE, 








‘**SOMETHING LIKE A JOB.” 
To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—The purveyor of mares’ nests for the ‘Tories has just found a 
notable one, which was held up in the columns of the Standard on 
Monday last as a gross job of the Whigs. As I am the supposed 
occupant of the nest in question, I hope you will allow me space to 
show that if the present Government are guilty of no worse jobs 
than this their hands are clean enough. 

The Standard announces that a sinecure office of ‘‘ Reviser of 
Military Regulations” has been created, with a salary of 1,000J. a 
year, to which I have been appointed. No such office has been 
created, and of course no such appointment made. ‘Ihe present 
regulations governing the pay and allowances of the Queen’s forces 
are scattered through six volumes, out of which officers, soldiers, 
and all other persons interested, have to pick the law as they best 
can. Many of the earlier of these regulations have been wholly or 
partially repealed by later ones, others are very obscure in their 
wording, in short there is the greatest confusion on a subject 
which above all others should be as simple and clear as possible, as 
our soldiers are the persons chiefly interested. 

The present Secretary of State for War, amongst other neces- 
sary reforms, has resolved on codifying and embodying in the 
most intelligible form in one regulation, all the regulations, memo- 
randa, and circulars now in force as to pay and allowances. The 
codification has been begun in the office, but it has seemed desirable 
to the authorities there that some person outside the office, ignorant 
of its traditions but familiar with this kind of work, should be 
employed to revise, and (in conveyancing language) settle, the 
new regulation. 


I happen to be one of several conveyancers who have been em- world of Roman civilization. 
ployed by the War Office in advising on the titles of lands pur- object of the subsequent lectures 











| in the Roman Senate four centuries before. 


this result be attained, I shall take it with equanimity if (as the 
Standard suggests) the House of Commons should strike out of 
the Estimates any pay which the authorities at the War Office may 
reckon my services worth.—TI am your obedient servant, 
T. Hoaues, 

P.S.—* It never rains but it pours.” The Telegraph has just 
announced that I have been appointed to succeed Mr. McCulloch 
as Controller of the Stationery Department. I fear there js even 
less foundation for this report than for the other. 


BOOKS. 
cmectieesiice 
MR. MERIVALE ON THE CONVERSION OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE.* 

Tues are learned and thoughtful lectures, brief but artistically 
arranged, and enriched with valuable notes ; and they are marked 
by a refinement of religious feeling which will render them ip. 
teresting to many who rarely trouble themselves with ecclesiag. 
tical history or the question of the original power by which 
Christianity conquered the Roman world. The precise object of 
the foundation of the Boyle lectureship was to answer objec- 
tions to the Christian religion. Mr. Merivale has, however, con. 
fined himself to the task of exhibiting, as far as he could within 
such limits, the mode in which the preliminary scepticism of the 
Pagan world was overcome, leaving us to decide for ourselves 
how far the power which triumphed over that scepticism is 
equally entitled to subdue the very different forms of modern 
Hie says very truly that one of the most impressive 
arguments for the divinity of the Christian faith is its existence 
and history. We only wish that he had added to his analysis of 
the causes which secured its wonderful success some discussion of 
the amount of validity which each of these has lost or gained, or 
which other causes that had no influence then may have since 
gained, for modern inquirers. 

Mr. Merivale’s first lecture is a pictorial contrast between the 
deep fundamental scepticism of the most cultivated thought of 
the Roman world in the year 63 B.C., and the deep foundations 
of faith of the highest culture existing nearly four centuries later, 
A.D. 318, at the assembly of the Council of Nicwa. He describes 
the meeting of the Roman Senate in the Temple of Concord to 
consider the punishment due to Cataline and his followers, when 
Cesar, * the chief pontiff, the highest functionary of the State 
religion, the chosen interpreter of divine things to the national 
conscience,” declared that “in pain and in misery death is the 
release from all suffering, not suffering itself; death dissolves all 
the ills of mortality ; beyond it is no place either for pain or 
pleasure. Whereupon,” he argued, ‘ keep those criminals alive, 
to suffer a fitting penalty ; after death there is no more punish- 
meni for sin, neither is there any reward for virtue.” Cato, who, 
says Mr. Merivale, set himself perhaps more truly than any 
other man of his day “to fulfil all righteousness,” so far as 
righteousness was known to him, barely did more than just indi- 
cate that such language was curiously out of place in sucha 
mouth, but entirely without protest ; and Cicero, who of all men 
of his time ‘‘ could most exactly weigh the amount of approba- 
tion which the denial of immortality would then and there carry 
with it,”—Cicero referred to Czesar’s assertion only to leave it 
quite open to the pontiff and the augur to accept it or reject 
it as they pleased. With this scepticism of the Roman Senate at 
one of its most solemn public meetings in a temple of religion, 
Mr. Merivale contrasts the great gathering at Nicwa convened 
by the Emperor Constantine to discuss a question of theology— 
the eternal or created nature of the Son of God—which assumed 
even on the part of the Arian or professedly sceptical party a depth 
and breadth of spiritual conviction,—a knowledge of a spiritual 
order underlying the visible order of the world,—such as would 
not have been even conceivable to any of the great men assembled 
Those four centuries 
had introduced a new basis of thought, a new spiritual horizon, 
new hopes, new fears, new priaciples of society, into the great 
Mr. Merivale states it as the 
to discover as far as might be 
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The first observation which Mr. Merivale makes in commencing | the human race. Iu his fourth lecture he shows with still greater 
this task is that the Pagan religion had still real influence and | force how the Roman genius for law and legislation, and the Roman 


gtrength of its own, though not of the kind which would imply a | 
belie : a . te ‘ : 
ing indeed the Jewish revelation) were national religions, in which | 
divine powers were directly invoked on behalf of the State and 
the’nation, and, in a less degree, of the society and the family, 
ehich were not supposed to interest themselves for the spiritual 
welfare of individual souls. It was the temporal destiny cf 
the nation, the tribe, or the family which was supposed to be a 
care to the gods ;—-it was the mysterious web of social or politi- 
cal fortune and misfortune over the weaving of which divine guar- 
dians were believed to preside ; nor was the purpose of this guar- | 
dianship supposed—except only by the Jews—to be ulterior to | 
the greatness or fall of the earthly fortunes of the nation, tribe, | 
or family thus cared for. ‘lhe divinity was discerned in the 

wonderful structure of society,—the organization or disorganiza- 

tion of kingdoms, and their subordinate elements, provinces, 
municipalities, families,—not in the personal life of the individual | 
soul. Hence, as Mr. Merivale points out, even at the very time 
when the immortality of the soul was regarded as a dream in 
Rome, the belief in the divine guardians of the State was still a 
reality. When Cesar crossed the Rubicon a great lustration was | 
undertaken by all the religious and political authorities in Rome, | 
to purify the city from the act of impiety and schism of which 
one of her most illustrious children had been guilty. Magistrates 
and citizens, Vestals, Salians, and Flamens, strove to expiate 
Cesar's guilt as the best mode of securing the favour of the gods 


Augustus, who, as an adventurer, in 











jn resisting his rebellion. 
his youth had mocked the gods of his country,—“ a Jehu in 
ambition, in bloodshed, in every personal impurity,” says Mr. 
Merivale,—no sooner became responsible for the State than | 
he felt at once the solemnity of the ancient faith, rebuilt the 
falling temples, repaired the smoke-soiled images, enforced the | 
old laws of marriage, instituted the secular games, and ap- | 
peased Nemesis by begging in front of his palace gate once in 
every year. ‘Lhe same religious or superstitious spirit animated 
the brutal Domitian, and Mr. Merivale gives us reason to believe 
that the various persecutions of the Christians under Nero, 
under Trajan, under Marcus Aurelius, under Decius, and 
Gallus, and Vespasian, were rather eaperimental acts of 
expiation for public calamities, which were ascribed with certainty 
to the anger of the gods, and tentatively to their probable indig- 
nation agaiust the new religion, than mere impulses of dogmatic | 
bigotry. It was these deeply rooted principles of national and 
social religion, not a mere blank, against which the religion of 
Christ had to contend. ‘The last phase of the worship of | 
Olympus was the personification of Rome herself as the patron | 
deity of the Romans, and of Victory—the embodied symbol of 
their national power and success.” The individual worshipper 
had therefore only a fractional interest in the guardianship of 
the gods,—a political and social interest as belonging to the | 
community, not a personal interest as being an individual object 
of spiritual love and care. 

Mr. Merivale gives, we think, too litile value to this national 
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conquests which obliged the Roman people to adapt that law to 


f in personal immortality. All the ancient religions (includ-; all the wants of the various nations comprehended under its 


vast empire, prepared the way morally for the Christian uni- 
versalism, by implanting the belief in a universal equity, in the 
eye of which all men should be equal. Thislecture, with its valua- 
ble notes and the illustrations taken from St. Paul’s epistles to 
prove his obligations to the theory, and his value for the im- 
partiality, of the Roman law, is perhaps the most striking of the 
In the case of Greece, then, Mr. Merivale sees a great 
national intellect gradually expanding into a recognition of 
universal intellectual laws; — in the case of Rome a great 
national equity gradually expanding into a recognition of 
universal human equity ;—thas satisfying two essential con- 
ditions for the successful propagation of a universal faith which 
should satisfy both the highest conditions of the intellect and 
the highest conditious of practical life. In the fifth and sixth 
lectures, Mr. Merivale gives us a striking picture of the growing 
yearning for faith which succeeded these great changes in the 
Roman civilization,—the eagerness with which Eastern rites and 
prayers were borrowed,—the new tone of practical exhortation 
taken by the philosophers who became in the second and third 
ceituries rather confessors and preachers than speculative thinkers, 


|; —the reckless use of magic and thaumaturgy to obtain spiritual 


certainty of another world,—and above all the passionate resort 
to sacrifices, even human sacrifices, from those vague expiatory 
instincts which marked the last phase of the conflict between 
Paganism and the Christian faith, And then, in the two last 
lectures, which are naturally enough the least satisfactory of all, 
because they involve by far the most complex part of his subject, 
Mr. Merivale attempts to show how the wants which had been so 
long preparing and growing deeper and deeper iu the world of 
the Western civilization, were completely satisfied by the profound 


| theology with which the Christian faith met the yearning intel- 


lectual universalism of Greece, and by ‘ the law of the spirit of life 
in Jesus Christ ” with which the Christian ethics met that ever 
growing sense of the sacredness yet inadequacy of positive law 
and equity which had been inspired by the study of the wide juris- 
prudence of Rome. 

It is natural, we say, that this part of Mr. Merivale’s book 
should be the least satisfactory ; for the discrimination of the ele- 
ments in the Christian revelation which were specially adapted 
to meet the intellectual wants of that day and are less adapted 
to our modern modes of thought, from those which are more 
adapted to modern and less to the ancient apprehension, would 
be the work of a volume iu itself rather than of two sermons. 
We wish, however, that he had discussed briefly the chief differ- 
ences between the intellectual and moral wants of that time 
and this, instead of merely pointing outin his preface that the 
precision of genuine historical criticism did not belong to the 
thinkers of the first three centuries at all, and that the moral 
needs to which the Christian revelation afforded the answer are 
nearly the same now as then. 

We think it might be shown that while, on the one hand, 


and social phase of worship,—overlooking the fact that a) the growth of the scientific and historical spirit has perhaps, 
universal Christian tie like that of the Christian faith could only | on the whole,—though it has produced no doubt a new branch 
have sprung out of the widening of a bond already wide, and | of “evidence” for the great central facts, — diminished the 
never out of the mere aggregation of individual spiritual anxie- | certainty of the historical details and framework of tle revelation, 





ties. It was the characteristic of Christianity that it sprang from 
a national faith, marked with all the disinterested enthusiasm of 
true patriotism, universalized and deepened,—that it began from 
the love of a social organization, and not from the individual self- 
loves included in it. lad it started with the moral anxieties 
and scruples of an individual conscience, it would never have 
conquered the world. ‘The faith in personal immortality and 
eternal progress could only come safely after the faith in national 
immortality and the uation’s eternal progress had preceded it. As 
in Judaism the nation was greater than all the members of it,— 
so in the Christian faith the human nature which is renewed 
in Christ is greater than all the individual units therein included, 
—the body than its members ; and we cannot look at the conver- 
sion of the Pagan world quite as Mr. Merivale does—as a war 
against the national religious principle, but only as a war against 
the exclusive half of that principle. 

Mr. Merivale in his third lecture goes on to show how the Greek 
philosophy, especially the philosophy of Plato, and the Macedonian 
conquest, which bronght tle Greek nation into close intercourse | 
with ‘the barbarians ” of the Kast, prepared the way intellectually 
forthe Christian universalism by gradually implanting the belief in | 
tle mental equality of men belonging to very different branches of | 








and made us feel little disposed to draw large in ferences from 
isolated oceurrences,—yet, on the other hand, that in some im- 
portant respects the Roman world was better qualified to judge of 
the truth of Christ’s revelation than ours, and its acceptance of 
it should have on one side more weight with us as an evidence 
of its truth, than the judgment of our own generation. We 
have lost in a great measure in the schisms and sectariauisms of 
our modern Christianity the wonderful sense of its universality 
which the Christian theology, superseding as it did both 
true and false national faiths, produced upon the mind of the 
Roman Empire. In that day there was an insight into the mean- 
ing of a universal society, of a government of the whole human 
race, which we have almost lost. ‘The illustrations supplied to 
the third century by the widening jurisprudence and vast though 
waning power of Rome, of laws, and principles of thought beneath 
laws, which should include all the human race, gave, we lelieve, a 
deeper sense of the true meaning of divine government and the 
bond of a perfect society than we have ever had since. The 
Roman Catholic Church has degraded and vulgarized the faith 


in the attempt to preserve it, and we doubt whether any genera- 


tion since that which first accepted the Christian revelation has 
ever been in 89 favourable a position to appreciate tie true 
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grandeur of the Christian theology in founding a universal 
society, and gathering ‘“‘ many members in one body” and under 
one spiritual head. It was a false universalism no doubt which 
then brooded over the Roman Empire and has since disappeared 
from it. But false as it was, it was the shadow of a spiritual 
truth never since so vividly apprehended or so thoughtfully 
embraced. 





THE MAN IN CHAINS.* 
The Man in Chains sounds neatly sensational, with a triple flavour 
of Newgate, Tyburn, and Old Smithfield. Expectant novel-readers, 


however, ought to be warned at once that the only flavour of this | 


kind is in the title, and that the book itself is utterly destitute 
not only of sensation, but of sense. 
meaning is thus explained. The chains are not meant to be 
ordinary fetters, but “those chains that no man can ever see, 
but which are clanking in every thoroughfare and in every crowd ; 
clanking with a sound that none can hear, although it can be felt ; 
clanking in the senate, on the judgment-seat; amidst the scenes 
of revelry and mirth; beneath the surplice of the high eccle- 
siastic and the coronet of the great patrician; clanking amidst 
the jingle of tinselled fashion ; everywhere clanking with a sound 
that none can hear, and yet which vibrates to the very heart, and 
sometimes blights it.” The meaning of this imposing piece of 
fine writing is not apparent at once, but leaks out in drops in the 
course of the three volumes. ‘To be “in chains,” “ clanking,” 
“blighted heart,” and all that, is, in sober prose, to be in debt. 
It is a refined sentiment, the exposition of which would do honour 
to the blank verse of Dr. M. Farquhar Tupper. 

The hero of the book, the “man in chains,” is one Silvester 
Langdale, a young barrister-at-law, tall and good-looking, and the 
luckiest fellow that ever was borninanovel. The reputed son of 
a country schoolmaster, he sets out in his career friendless and 
penniless; “he knows nobody in London, and his stock of money is 
almost as limited as the circle of his friends.” But this wonderful 
barrister, who ‘knows nobody,’ becomes famous in a week by a 
very wonderful accident. Getting a brief for defending a retired 
prize-fighter accused of manslaughter at the Old Bailey, he 
acquits himself of his task with such extraordinary success as to 
rise at once to the very top of the profession. At the trial, the 
Court is crowded with noblemen—what more natural at the Old 
Bailey ?—and one of them, Viscount Montalban, forthwith invites 
the young barrister to dinner. Silvester Langdale goes, and 
veni, vidi, vici, falls in love with Augusta Montalban, only 
daughter of the noble Viscount, a very proud and haughty beauty, 
who at once returns the ardent affection of the young barrister. 
It is so natural for proud and noble ladies to get enamoured of 
men successful at the Old Bailey! Although being a “man in 
chains,” Silvester’s course of trua love runs very smooth. He 
asks for the hand of the Viscount’s only daughter, and gets it 
without opposition, neither her father nor any other of her high 
and noble relations having the slightest objection to the match. 
As a pastime, previous to his marriage, Silvester Langdale is 
elected member of Parliament for the place where he has been at 
school. Then, twelve months after he has got his first brief at the 
Old Bailey, the young barrister is united to Angusta Montalban, 
and the two are sent travelling on their honeymoon, with the 


author's blessing. It rans:— Speed away, Silvester Langdale, with | 


your happy, beautiful bride! You are both in all the sublimity 
of bliss. You are flying onward, and heaven upon earth seems 
opening round you. Cherish her, Silvester Langdale: cherish him, 
Augusta! ye are both worthy of each other. Onward, onward, to 


the heaven that is before you! Good bye! farewell! your path is | 


Farewell!” &e. Angels must weep at this 


’ 


lined with flowers, 
* sublimity of bliss,’ 
It is almost needless to say that, besides a sublim? hero, there 
is a wicked person, incarnation of all that is corrupt, in The Man 
in Chains. Tho enemy’s name is Marl Baskerville. Outwardly 
smiling, he is inwardly full of evil, manifested in sundry ways, 
and particularly in that most atrocious occupation of lending 
money at ten per cent. interest—if he can get it. This fiend in 
human shape has some old grudge about some old sweetheart 
against the noble Viscount Montalban, and in order to ruin his 
foe lends him some money. 
some cash, too, to Silvester Langdale, now the Viscount’s son-in- 
law, and to various others of his relations and friends. From the 


moment they touch Marl Baskerville’s money, they all become | 
To accelerate the process, a lawsuit is brought 


** men in chains.” 
against the Viscount, tending to deprive him of all his landed 
property, which is claimed for some unknown heir. But when it 
Londou (Ali 





* The Man in Chains. J. Collins. Three vols. Jd. Maxwell 
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As to the attractive title, its | 


To ruin him the faster, he lends | 


comes to trial, the unknown one is found to be Silvester Lane 
dale himself, the lucky chained fellow, who now Win 

heir of Lord Montalban’s estate as well as husband - 
his only daughter. The extraordinary affair does not he 

much in the circumstances of the respective parties, except . 
making the fiend more fiendish than ever. Marl Baskerville 

determined to have revenge on his old enemy, stalks into Lord 

Montalban’'s house and threatens to drag him in ** purple and fine 

linen to a culprit’s cell.” Though not happening to be dressed 

in purple, the noble Viscount dislikes the threat, whereupon he 

and his creditorshoot at each other, and—* Lord Montalban seized 
one of the pistols, Marl Baskerville instantly grasped the Other : 
amoment, a flash, a ringing report, and Lord Montalban and 
Mar! Baskerville both lay dead upon the floor.” A truly touching 
variation of the beautiful story of the two Kilkenny cats! 

The little shooting episode properly finishes the novel; not 
however, without the orthodox appendix chapter, which describes 
the subsequent fate of all concerned. In this case all ar 
made as happy as possible. Silvester Langdale is “ no longer q 
a man in chains,” the death of the money-lender, from whose 
stiff hands he sueceeded in taking sundry compromising papers, 
having happily released him. Several inferior personages, more 
or less in chains after the like fashion, get out of their difficulties 
by the same Incky event. ‘The rest of the people, who have come 
to grief in the three volumes by falling in love or borrowing money 
at ten per cent., are freed, under the statute of limitations, by 
“Time, the great obliterator, whose unerring finger rubs out 
inscriptions upon brass, and crumbles panegyrics that are pro- 
claimed in marble out into obscurity; whose unseen hand 
smooths out the sad remembrance of a dread calamity, and 
pointing onward to the future turns sorrow into hope.” This 
fine flight of language, and the gorgeous picture of the “ob. 
literator” who ‘crumbles panegyrics out into obscurity,” worthily 
finishes the story of The Man in Chains. 

We have had no time, in our rapid survey of The Man in 
| Chains, to glance at minor beauties of scenery and language, 

Among the most remarkable of these are some sketches of 
| theatrical life, with which the author seems to be intimately ac- 
| quainted. ‘The choruscorps in a opera,” he remarks, ‘is always 
| an object of great interest with us.” But he regrets not to be 
lable to say much about this “chorus corps” for the following 
| reason :—** The scenes of horror, of degradation, of ecstatic joy, 
| of terrible misery, of boundless weulth and abject poverty, that 
we have seen the leading members of that corps conspicuous in, 
are beyond the reach of the coherent romancist.” ‘This should 
} 
| 
| 


be noted by all who aim at the proud title of “ coherent 
romancist.” However, although the author is forbidden, under 
these circumstances, to say much of the “chorus corps” of 
which he knows so much, he is not above giving sketches of a 
few of the more prominent chorus characters. Here is one, a 
gem in its way-—but the reader must hold his breath, for 
though the sketch is short, the sentence is long :—** We have 
seen him [a chorus singer] as one of a desperate band of brigands 
scowling through a wild chorus, which with a crash proclaims 
that they must be silent as the grave, for the victims approach, 
in performing which clanging crash indicative of the silence the 
band must observe in consequenc2 of the close propinquity of 
| the unfortunate victims, the members of tle chorus alfectionately 
| tap long knives that they carry in their belts, and some, the 
|little sturdy man always does, draw them forth and flourish 
them in the air, and having thus roused all the slumbering 
echoes of the surrounding mountains, they steal off the stage 
with their fingers to their lips, preparatory to stealing on when 
the unsuspecting victims, two ladies and a child, have got through 
the grand scene that they have to perform in that situation.” 
This may be set forth as a fine model of the style a writer ought 
to adopt who claims to be a ‘‘ coherent romancist.” ‘There is 
much more of it in Zhe Man in Chains, to which the attention of 
all admirers of fine language ought to be directed. ‘he author 
hints that some day he may gratify the public with a complete 
novel on the “eestatic joy, terrible misery, boundless wealth, 
}and abject poverty” subject, mixed with reminiscences of the 


blessed time **when we were a child delighting in the panto- 
mime.” ‘The title of the new novel might be, ‘The Wild 
Wanderers of the World; or, Warblers Wailing with War-Worn 
} Washerwomen.” 

MR. YONGE’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY.* 
Tirese two handsome volumes contain 1,525 pages between them, 
| and tell the story of the British Navy from the year 700 of our 








* The History of the British Navy. WyC.D Youge. In Two Volumes  J.ondon 
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Lord down to the present time, that is to say, down to the year 
1962. To cut such a book open, under the additional hardship 
of paving to cut through paper thick enough to line a man- 
fewer, is really no joke. However, having cleft our way 
shroughs we are willing to admit that we might have found 
much less in it to reward our toil. Let us say at onee that Mr. 
Yonge makes no pretence at anything beyond supplying amanly, 
straightforward, clear, and lively narrative of naval matters from 
the beginning of our naval history down to the present time. 
And in what he has attempted he has succeeded. His book is an 
excellent “ Maunder’s Treasury ” of English naval actions, in the 
composition of which, however,the author seems to have had many 

liar advantages. The Board of Admiralty appear to have 

nted Mr. Yonge access, without the sliyhtest restriction, to all 
despatches and documents of every kind prior in date to the close 
of 1841. Lady Arthur Somerset gave him several letters of 
Admiral Boscawen, Lord Camperdown furnished unknown details 
relating to his grandfather’s victory over the Dutch fleet. Besides 
all this Mr. Yonge acknowledges the assistance of many distin- 
guished living officers. Sir H. D. Chads, Sir S. Lushington, Sir 
W. Parker, Sir M. Seymour, Sir H. Stewart, Admirals Collinson 
and Yelverton, Captains Caldwell, Key, Lyons, Mends, Oldfield, 
Osborn, Sulivan, and Willes, with several other officers who have 
been present at one or other of the various naval operations of the 
last twenty years, have given him the most generous assistance, 
some by communication of private papers, others by answers to 
questions, and some by their revision. Lord Hotham lent him 
the letter-books of the late Sir Charles Hotham while employed 
up the Parana, and Captain C. W. Hope weeded the book, so 
guaranteed, ofall the minor faults of a landsman’s teclinical errors. 
If it is not as perfect a book as a perfect book should be, it must 
either be Mr. Yonge’s own fault in no ordinary degree, or else 
the multiplicity of operators must have operated as it some- 
times does in other matters. Not having the same advantages 
as Mr. Yonge, however, and without his authorities to guide us 
(for he very seldom quotes them), we are not going, even if our 
space permitted, to plunge into the criticism of one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five octavo pages. How long the 
author himself was writing such a book we cannot tell, but we 
presume somewhere over twenty years would not be an excessive 
allowance for a complete philosophical, political, tactical, and 
biographical history of the British Navy. Mr. Yonge has, how- 
ever, given us a narrative of engagements and achievements, and 
some occasional technical disquisition, but no more. 

We are bound to say the narrative is clear, spirited, and in 
parts picturesque. ‘There is no trace in it of originality of 
thought, or originality of style, or depth of insight of any kind. 
But very often a reader who turns to a book for an account of 
the mere succession of events is rather likely to be bored by 
original speculation, or indeed originalities of any sort, and 
he will be spared that disadvantage here. ‘The recital rolls on 
with a volubility to be felt, not to be described, and is only 
sparingly interrupted by an occasional reflection in which the 
author invariably tumbles into grandiloquent common-place, but 
immediately recollecting himself and his reader gallops on 
post haste with what he has to tell. I[t is a mistake to imagine 
that volubility requires speech to make itself felt. ‘There isa 
volubility in writing quite as rattling and apparent in its kind, 
though not always so disagreeable. 

It is a curious but not unnatural circumstance that naval 
warfare, so strangely fascinating, so romantic, and in the nature 
of the thing itself so much more easily adaptible to artistic 
purposes, should not on the whole have been treated with any- 
thing like proportiouate literary success or importance with 
military history. The clash and mutual slaughter of two regi- 
ments is nothing very fascinating, nothing very romantic or 


other hand, so few naval men comparatively can devote themselves 
to literature, and their habits and the necessities of their profes- 
sion are necessarily so adverse to the formation of literary instincts, 
that the selection of pens to treat of naval matters is thus narrowed 
within very small limits. And even within these narrow limits a 
lay writer on naval matters is exposed to peculiar disadvantages. 
Here the want of naval experience added to the cloud of techni- 
calities will operate against him with far greater effect than in 
military matters, in which he would have the advantage of the 
many able military pens before him. Without imagination a 
naval history would be a poor production, and a strong imagi- 
nation without personal experience would be liable to mislead as 
well as to illumine. Yet even with all these drawbacks the 
immense fuscination of the subject will overbear the sterility of 
the dullest writer. 

It is to be regretted that in a book of such considerable interest 
and use Mr. Yonge should have dealt so largely in the hack style 
and hack epithets of the semi-grandiloquent fine phraseology of the 
last generation. Open the volumes where you will the most in- 
teresting passages become half repulsive by the constant use of 
expressions such as “ pinnacle of human glory,” “ deeds of equal 
glory,” “ bed of roses,” “ scenes terrible and momentous,” “ the 
greatest military genius who ever girded on a sword,” “ that 
warrior’s ambition,” “brave and skilful warriors,” “ vaunting her 
commerce,” and except where Mr. Yonge absolutely forgets 
everything but what he has to say, a style in general apparently 
considered by the hacks who write “boys own books” as that 
“ best calculated to fire the soul of ingenuous youth.” 

However, not to be unjust to the author, we will quote a pas- 
sage at random to show that his style is fairly readable for all 
that. He is describing a celebrated incident in the siege of 
Acre :— 

* Djezzar proposed to his English ally a new plan for meeting the im- 
pending assault, which was more in accordance with the Turkish mode 
of fighting than a hand-to-hand resistance in the breach itself. Sir 
Sidney consented, and the Pasha took his seat on a vacant spot behind a 
yet undamaged portion of the wall, accompanied by his secretary and 
cashier. The secretary had before him an open book in which to enter 
the names of all those who distinguished themselves by bringing to the 
Pasha a Frenchman's bead. The cashier had a large bag of money to pay 
down for each head fifty piastres, while Djezzar himself, with a huge pair 
of scissors, was cutting a thin silver plate into figures to imitatea 
chelengk, or plume of honour, with which he proposed to decorate the 
caps of his successful warriors, These preparations were hardly com- 
pleted when the French grenadiers began to swarm up the breach. 
To their astonishment they met with no resistance, but as they leapt 
down into the town the Turks, who were lying behind on each side, 
closed with them, sabre in their right hand and dagger in their left. The 
assailants had no time to form, no room to use the bayonet ; brave and 
skilful warriors as they were, they fell almost without a struggle, and 
their heads were carried in triumph to the Pasha, and piled before him 
in regular rows, like (to use the comparison made by an English seaman) 
‘so many cabbages at Covent Garden!’ ‘The stormers had been led by 
General Lannes, then and for many years renowned as one of the most 
dauntless heroes of his nation; he was desperately wounded, and with 
difficulty saved by his men. Another general, Rimbaud, was killed. 
After suffering enormous loss the assailing columns were at last with- 
drawn.” 

This is a very fair sample of Mr. Yonge’s style, and of the 
whole character of his book throughout. ‘The earlier portions of 
our naval history are perhaps judiciously compressed, the later 
portion, for instance, the naval operations connected with the 
Crimean war and the war with China, are told at greater length, 
thus supplying what it is always most difficult to get in any branch 
of history, namely, a connected routine account of the events 
immediately behind us. In this article we have purposely confined 
ourselves to the exact appreciation of the literary aspects of the 
author’s work, in which we trust we have done him no injustice. 





FOUR READABLE NOVELS.* 
Tuer is a quality in some novels which is not subject to precise 





artistic in itself. Homer, with all his appliances of golds and 
heroes and stentorian shouts, sometimes leaves little more on his | 
reader’s mind than the impression of a blustering, chaotic crowd. | 
But the very first and most elementary idea of a vessel is also 
the most elementary idea in poetry—personality or personifica- | 
tion. It is almost impossible for the most prosaic mind to disper- 
sonify aship. It requires a greater effort probably on the part 


of the Englishman to view a ship as an inanimate object than! th. beginning to the end. 


} 


analysis, and that is readableness. It is like metaphysical sub- 
stance, the resulting product of many constituents, and yet 
in itself independent of the constituents which produce 
it. ‘There are good novels, good in story, dialogue, and spirit, 
which yet are not readable—* Count Kobert of Paris” is one of 
'them--.and bad novels, defective in art, style, or plot, which 
‘nevertheless compel the reader to go steadily throngh them from 
We have four at this moment 


for the ancient Greek to dispersonify the sun or moon.| yon our table. They are all open to criticism of different kinds, 


The catastrophes that happen to ships clutch our sympathies 
like those of a living sentient being. 
element, which engages the attention vf the spectator much in the 
same way as the exploits of a steeplechaser. Add to this all the 
vague poetry of ocean life and its desperate chances, and we have 
the highest conditions fur the full realization of literary art. On the 








* Broken to Harness. A Story of English Domestic Life. By Edmund Yates, 


There is also a sporting | 3 vols. Loudon; J. Maxwell and Co. 


| arkest before Dawn. Wy the Author of “ The Cruelest Wrong of All,” “ Fellow 
| Travelers,” ke. 3vols. Loadow: Smith, Eider, aud Co. 
ve Brovkes of Bridtemere. By G. J. Whyte M lille. 3 vols. London: Chapman 


T 
aud Hall. 


| Reverses. By the Author of “* Angele,” Xe. f.ondon: Murray and Co. 
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2 vols. 
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all defective in some point in which there should be no defect, 
yet all good novels, books to be applied for eagerly at Mudie’s, 
to be read through and laid down with a sense that the 
reader has gained if not positive amusement, at least relief from 
ennui. The first and by very far the best of them is Mr. Yates’s 
Broken to Harness. Indeed we are not sure that it is fair to include 
this book among them, and but that our estimate of readableness 
is a high one, and that the story contains some serious faults, we 
would not review it in any general list. Itis a spirited, effective 
tale of to-day, full of people one understands, who do things they 
are likely to do, and say things very considerably more clever 
than they are always saying, with incidents which excite without 
being improbable, and catastrophes which give a sensation and 
yet are exceedingly likely to occur. Mr. Yates has developed 
power which to many who have read his previous writings will 
be quite unexpected. They anticipated of course good, pointed, 
salted writing, pleasant to read even apart from its subject, full 
of humour, and free of that affectation of buffoonery which ruins 
so many of his school, but they hardly looked for anything quite 
so good as Kate Mellon. She is only sketched, after all his pains, 
but sketched as Retsch might have done her till the outline of 
the ** pretty horsebreaker,” who defies conventionalisms, makes 
a proposal of marriage, cannot become a lady, yet is a good and 
pure woman, is almost as clear to the reader’s eyes as if she had 
been photographed. She is alive, and so are most of the sub- 
ordinate characters, the clerks in Government oflices, Scadgers 
who lends them money, Harding the slightly radical littérateur, 
Beresford the commissioner—though Beresford in real life would 
have shown more class-honour than to talk about Kate Mellon’s 
proposal—and Dr, Prater, but then the higher characters are not. 
Robert Simnel, Secretary to the Tiutax Office, money-lender, 
extortioner, and lover of Kate Mellon we do not’ pretend to under- 
stand, cannot comprehend whether he is meant to be villain or 
money-getting adventurer, and Churchill, liberal journalist, with 
a taste for ‘‘ swells” and habit of talking about differences of 
grade, is terribly indefinite. The man represented in the first 
volume would scarcely meet his wife’s advances to reconciliation 
with the hard tirade given in the third, or if he did meet them 
would not five minutes after be moved by a desperately 
theatrical sentiment to fall into her arms and make everything up 
in an embrace. The steps in the rapid changes of feeling are not 
sufficiently shown. We never see fully though we can faintly guess, 
why the high-bred lady who marries the struggling journalist 
finds her position so insupportable, why her jealousy acts as a 
corrective to the bad furniture, low neighbourhood, and half- 
bred circle; why the hard, plotting, usurer Simnel, who makes 
money of another man’s secret, is the soft sentimental lover by 
his mistress’s dying bed; why Mrs. Schrider, pretty, blonde, and 
coquettish, changes so rapidly into the very reserved woman of 
propriety ; or why Kate Mellon, with her love for Beresford and 
scorn of Simnel, yet accepts and, to judge from the death-bed 
scene, really loves him. If Broken to Harness were intended to 
be a mere sensation novel these hiatuses would be explicable, 
but Mr. Yates is aspiring to a higher standard than that, and 
will, we believe, yet reach it, for the man who imagined or 
described Kate Mellon, and has written these three volumes full 
of close observation, expressed in most simple and most effective 
English, can produce something more completely artistic than 
this attempt. The success of his next effort will be watched with 
keen interest by all whom we may persuade to read his first, as 
readable and as incomplete a work as we have seen for many @ 
day. Of the shoals of novels now pouring into Mudie’s Broken 
to Harness is for sheer readableness by far the best. 

Darkest before Dawn is also, though more sensational, very 
good. The point is the old contrast between Charles and Joseph 
Surface, the imprudent, violent, upright man, who likes to have 
appearances against him, and the smooth, calculating, oily villain 
who hesitates at no crime and turns everything to his purpose until 
the catastrophe comes, but John Palmer is an original villain too. 
The calm, cautious, sickly scoundrel who will go any length that 
is necessary, but never indulges in any superfluity of naughti- 
ness, who, as he says, was always obliging,” who never shows 
temper or is betrayed into ordinary vice, is exceedingly striking. 








Horton, too, the able surgeon cursed with a slut of a wife, and 
drinking to forget her, fighting steadily towards a good purpose, 
but utterly ‘careless of his own reputation, is a remarkable sketch, 
as is also that of John Palmer's sister Anne, hard, acrid, and | 
narrow, so bitter that she is detested, and so violent that her 
sincerity is suspected, yet faithful to her narrow belief and yet | 
narrower code of respectability,—but the rest are a trifle too melo- | 
dramatic for real art. The seeret of the plot is well kept, though | 


we think perceptible, and John Palmer's death-scene, the calm 
philosophic confession of a villain who bas adopted crime ac, 
means not because he likes it—he is a great deal too Wise fe 
that—but because he will have his ends per fas aut nefas, wala 
have delighted Dumas. Only Dumas would have been apt to 
miss what this writer points out so remorselessly, his bad hero's 
pride, not in his crimes—he confesses them without the Criminal’s 
vanity—but in the lifelong tact which has made almost all men 
his friends, has enabled him to defy suspicion and to ruin hig 
enemy by the apparent magnanimity of a false defence, [f isa 
most powerful sketch of the restraint which real intellect of 
necessity places on the breadth of evil, even while it deepens itg 
intensity, whether a beneficial one may be doubtful, but cer- 
tainly one no reader who commences it will endure to lay aside. 

Mr. Whyte Melville's stories are now almost too well xnown 
for criticism. They never alter much, and to those who like 
stories of club life and sporting ave nture, bold leaps and clever 
intrigues, sketches of rather fast girls and portraits of English 
squires of all kinds and in almost all positions, they are always 
pleasant. The Brookes of Bridlemere is not his best—not go 
good, for example, as “ Digby Grand "—but it is among his best, 
contains his whole repertoire of characters, and more than hig 
usual profusion of short telling sketches, which always suggest 
Trollope’s and yet never approach them. Compare this, for 
example, with the picture of Earl De Guest in the “ Small House 
at Allington” :— 

“Nothing could be more different, however, than his lordship’s 
outward appearance before and after half-past seven o'clock pm, Ip 
the morning, from the top of his low-crowned white hat to the nails 
in his heavy double-soled shoes, he dressed the practical agriculturist 
to the life. He had been a sportsman in his day, and could handle a 
gun still as well as most men, but he was now devoted heart and soul 
to the farm. Hour after hour he would trudge about his acres, heed- 
less of wind and weather, intent only on draining, topdressing, or 
turnips, and rejoicing in the very savour of the dung-heaps that 
smoked at regular intervals over the brown and wealthy soil. He 
could cheapen bullocks, too, at fair or market, and not a drover on the 
road would have let him pick from his straggling charge at the 
average price overhead of the herd. He could calculate the wool ona 
sheep or the weight of a fat pig at a glance, and his tenants affirmed 
that ‘my lord could buy e’er a one of ’em at one end of Middlesworth 
Market and sell him at the other !’ 

“From his nino o'clock breakfast till he returned healthy, happy, and 
hungry at night, he was the farmer all over; but with the starched 
white neck-cloth and portly white waistcoat came a transformation, 
and at his own table no man could be more courtly, more polished, nor 
more agreeable than Lord Waywarden,” 

OF course there is the usual round of characters, the officer 
who is a little silly and a little given to gaming, but an honour- 
able gentleman for all that, and the officer who is very clever, and 
very fascinating, and very sensitive, but still pushed by extra- 
vagance into swindling, the money-lender who is outwardly a 
swell and inwardly an unscrupulous scoundrel, the veteran who 
always seems to us sketched from the late Sir Henry Lawrence— 
Mr. Kaye will not draw a better picture of him than Sir Archibald 
Brooke—aud the young ladies who can ride so well, and look so 
proud, and ery so hard, and be so soft and affectionate with it all. 
And there are the noble leaps, and the keen social fencing, and 
the clever club historiettes, and the Oriental story (this time 
about Abd el Kader), and the villanous love-hunting and sub- 
dued chivalric love-making, and all the scenes which Mr. Whyte 
Melville’s readers expect, and except when he fairly mounts bis 
Eastern hobby usually obtain. They are not very high art perhaps, 
but they are very pleasant, and the author can paint that most 
dificult of subjects an English sporting gentleman, and put him 
in comic sitnations, and ridiculous situations, and “ high-toned” 
situations, and never let us forget that he is a gentleman all the 
while, and one watches him even when he turns villain with 
something of appreciative interest. The man who cannot read 
The Brookes of Bridlemere and feel it a decent compensation for 
a November day should give up reading novels and take to blue- 
books, or gossip, or port sipping, for his mental digestion is 
thoroughly out of order, and like Louis XV. he “*has become 
unamusable.” 

Reverses is as a story greatly inferior to either of the other three, 
scarcely deserving indeed to be classed with them at all, except 
that it also possesses in some unaccountable way the quality of 


readableness. A more unreal plot was never devised. Itisa 


| eontest for an inheritance, which its possessors endeavour to 


secure by entrapping the real heiress, who is quite unconscious 
of her claims, into a marriage with a scoundrel son already mar- 
ried, and latterly a murdefer, and none of the characters can 
claim rank beyond that of skilfully executed lay figures, the 
heroine in particular and good hero being very much like copies 


G. P. R. James. It would be like 


made by some imitator of 
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» to devise a girl who, being lady born and bred, when her 





| chapter on wrought-iron bridges especially having been enlarged, and 

ther urges her to steal, and on her refusal sets his bull- | formulw given from which to calculate the position and strains on the 

poe her, forgives and defends him with her finger still torn } struts and tension-bars of bridges on the lattice principle. The author 

sae prute’s teeth. It is like him, too, to describe a hero all | #8 i= favour of a more extensive use of wrought iron in fireproof build- 

te and courage and manliness, always arriving at the —_ At — it —_ that most of what are called fireproof 

: > vs are re . 
pe nt, and always engaged in some act of chivalry or | °UCiN8S are really only partly so. 
bt momen", =~ ’ Intuit - Revelation? B 
rig ; 7 2 lities w atuition or frevelation? By the Rev. A. Boyd, Incumbent of Pad. 
+ but whom under his cioak of great qualities we never seem | 1i h . 

posting body will remember any of the subordinates five minutes —— (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.)—A sermon preached before 

to see. Nobody oh the beaks P di ides staan the Church Missionary Society, in which the author demonstrates with 

after he has closed the book, and t “ Wr endetiatend 4 € story; | equal reason the necessity for a Revelation and his own mistrust of his 

ap old spinster self-buried ina cast e in Wales is hardly human, | own intellect, or “ verifying faculty,” 

she is so shadowy and thin, but still one reads the book through, | The New Gymnastics. By Dio Lewis, M.D., Boston, (W. Tweedie.) 

we are puzzled to explain why. We suppose the cause is the | —This volume is prefaced by an introduction written by Mr. Tyler, 

naturalness of its style—a naturalness which makes us forget the Principal of the London School of Physical Education. As we criticized 

improbability of the incidents and the cloudiness of the figures | the principles on which Dr. Lewis's system is founded in a notice 

engaged in them—and the occasional point of the dialogue. The | (Spectator, Nov. 5) of a lecture delivered by Mr. Tyler on the same 

qriter who gives little hits of this kind can give us something | subject, it is only necessary to say now that this treatise confirms the 
favourable opinion we then formed of them. The instructions here 


better than Reverses. ‘ : . 
given are so clear, and the illustrations so numerous, that any one pur- 
AATr a he Py ar N chasing this book may practise the system without further instruction. 
CUR REN r LI I K hk A r U R K. Dr. Lewis has added A eerie of " Kloss on the Dumb-bell” and 
Bn pa 4 | Schreber’s “ Pangymnasticon,” useful German treatises of the same 
n English Poetry into Greek and Latin | hind. is 
Verse. By Henry Hayman, B.D., Head Master of the Cheltenham | The Simplicity of the Creation; or, the Astronomical Monument of the 
School. (David Nutt.)—If we were to hazard a conjecture as to the Blessed Virgin. By William Adolf. Second Edition. (Burns and 
composition of this volume from the preface by which it is introduced, | Lambert.)—Another of the many treatises which have appeared of late, 
we should say that the author had devoted too much time to the study | which in the opinion of their authors overturn the labours of Newton 
of the principles of verse-making and too little to the study of details. | and all the scientific men who have succeeded him. Mr. Adolf's theory 
The opening remarks show so much reflection and critical discernment | js however, mixed up with a vindication of the Mosaic cosmogony and 
as to make the book valuable for their sake only, but the verses which | a great deal of scathing criticism of Protestantism, and as a devout 
illustrate them are far from being free from exception. We observe a | Roman Catholic he dedicates his work to the Blessed Virgin. He is 
general licence in composition, above all, a prodigality in the use of | prompted to this by two miracles worked by “that sublime and 
elision, especially in elegiacs—a process which in that kind of verse | exalted model of womankind the B.V.” By one of these prodigies his 
should be allowed only with the most sparing hand. Hence, though the | wife recovered the use of her legs, as is told iu ine dedication. In the 
collection is clearly the work of an accomplished scholar, and is | sequel we learn how her body after death was preserved from corruption 
generally marked by a thoroughly workmanlike style, it cannot be used | twenty days. “To me,” says Mr, Adolf, “her state in death is but a 
a3 a guide for beginners except with certain cautions and restrictions | consequence of her life, which was moderate in her meals, fervent in 
The Greek verses are better than | her devotion, generous, noble, and ardent to a fault in her feelings, with 
Among the | a most exalted purity of mind, and an extraordinary patience in suf- 
more commendable specimens is the translation from Dryden’s version | fering, all the more pleasing to God, as she was also of a warm temper ; 
of Chaucer's “‘ Knight's Tale,” page 119. and as once before in life He favoured her with a special mark of His 
The Orator. Parts L, I1., and III. (H. A. Viles.)—The plan of this | love, so no doubt as a reward for her patient suffering during seven 
publication is rather to give specimens of oratory than the speeches of | years in the prime of life, He also bestowed on her the privilege of her 


Few harangues are given entire, the parts in which the | body being so lovely in death, and thus far preserved from corruption.” 
| We think this passage gives in more ways than one the measure of 
the author's capacity for the task he has undertaken. Why is it a pri- 
interest. vilege that your corpse should not decay for three weeks ? 
reading speeches. _ Sight and Touch, An Attempt to Disprove the Received Theory of 
argument that the two cannot be separated, and a passage like that Vision. By T, K. Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
on “Filial Piety,” from one of Sheridan’s speeches against Warren | Dublin. (Longman and Co.)—A bold repetition of Mr. S. Bailey's 
Hastings, would never have been uttered by a speaker of good taste. | attempt to overthrow Bishop Berkeley's famous theory. Mr. Abbott 
Extracts of this sort nevertheless have their use. Most good speakers | is certainly a reasoner of no mean powers, and expresses himself through- 
as well as good writers begin by caring more about style than matter, | out with temper and moderation. His book deserves perusal from any 
though they do not remain long in that state of mind. To such stu- | one who takes an interest in a question small in compass but of the 
dents “ The Orator ” will be a boon, and the extracts are, we are bound | utmost philosophical importance. Without entering into the controversy, 
to say, made with judgment. They are not too short, and a great | we may say that Mr. Abbott has perhaps been induced to re-open it by 
aumber of short but entire speeches are given, such as the Prince | the conviction, which he expresses, that Berkeley's theory is “ the 
Consort's speech at the opening of the first Exhibition, Lord Chatham's A man is easily convinced of the truth of a 
famous protest against the employment of savages in war, and the | For ourselves, we do not share 
speeches of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli on the vote of condolence to 
Her Majesty after the Prince Consort's death. These finished orations 
are excellent subjects of study. The introduction of a few addresses | can so seldom agree. 
by the great American orators are a very interesting feature in this The Classification of the Sciences. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Mr. Spencer seems to have written this pamphlet 
mainly to prove that he does not agree with the late M. Comte. This, 


bro 





Exercises in Translation fron 


upon its acceptance as an authority. 
the Latin, and the hexameters than the elegiacs and lyrics. 





orators. 
speaker was discussing the question immediately before him being 
omitted, and only such parts given as embody principles of universal | 
It should not be forgotten that this is a very unfair way of | 
The declamation ought to be so welded into the 


stronghold of scepticism.” 
position which he desires to maintain. 
Mr. Abbott’s faith in consciousness as the ultimate court of philoso- 
phieal appeal, The Bench is a very large one, and the members of it 


publication. 





An Essay upon Composition Deeds and Other Modes of Arrangement 
with Creditors under the Statutes 24, 25, Vict., cap. 134. By Thomas 
Erskine Holland, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (London, Henry Sweet.)—This is 


we think, he establishes,—whether it was worth establishing is another 
His classification is at least simple, and will command the 


matter. 
attention of thinkers. 


The Working Men's Cluh and Institute Magazine, No. 1., October ; 


an admirable law-book, and we can confidently recommend it to all | 
No. II., November, 1864. (John Jarrold and Sons.)—This sensible and 


persons who are unfortunate enough to be forced to draw up composi- 
tion deeds. Mr. Holland gives an accurate account of the law in 
regard to all deeds of arrangement, carefully annotates the section of 
the Bankruptey Act which applies to his subject, and points out the 


rules which must be attended to by all lawyers who wish to construct | 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


practical little work is the organ of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, to which Mr. Gladstone has recently become a sub- 
seriber. The Union itself is the natural bond to unite these clubs, 
| and itneeds some regular mode of addressing them such as this maga- 
zine offers. Working men are not accustomed to co-operation, especially 


deeds which will stand the scrutiny of the Courts. He has further | 
in social matters, and many a difficulty may be removed or, still better, 


collected together every case bearing on composition deeds, and has, as 
every careful writer ought to do, in all decisions of importance quoted 
the very words of the judge. 
which cannot be interesting to any but lawyers, 
portance of it to the general public is shown by the fact that, while in 
1862 there were 2,651 trust deeds of various descriptions registered 
under the Bankruptey Act, their number for the year ending the 11th 
of October, 1863, was 3,016. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 
William Fairbairn, C.E., F.R.S.. F.G.S. Third Edition. (Longman and 
Co.)—This valuable work, which has been some time out of print, is 
now tendered to the architect and engineer in an improved form, the 


But the great im- 


His essay deals, it is true, with a matter | 


by 


prevented by this record of the experience of others. We agree with the 
| editor of the magazine as to the importance of the intelligence depart- 
| ment. Clubs should make it a part of the regular business of their 
| secretaries to keep the editor well informed. Among the papers already 
| published, one by Mr. Westlake on the “Southampton Workmen's Halls” 
| ig a good specimen of the sort of paper which will be useful to founders 
| of clubs. The magazine deserves to bo warmly supported. 

Peter Parley's Annual for 1865. Christmas and New Year's Pre- 
ont for Young People. (William Kent and Co.) —A pleasant volume 


profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and coloured prints, showy if not 


| very refined. The spirit of the magazine is thoroughly good, and it avoids 
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the common fault of being too manly, but some of the descfiptive |an intimate personal knowledge of them. 


papers are very inaccurate. The writer who has undertaken to des- | interesting, andeven valuable. If 


cribe Oxford can scarcely have visited the city, and really any one who 
pretends to write about Eton for boys should avoid such a blunder as 
speaking of “the ninth form.” Every boy knows that there are never 
more than six forms in a public school. 


| os ° ° P P 
simple narrative of his personal experiences instes 


eee ee 
This makes the 
Mr. Phillips had chosen to give = 


ul of a romance he 
’ 


| would have given us a book still more interesting and valuable 


A Dangerous Secret. By Annie 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—In her 





Thomas. Two volumes, (Sampson 
. . M)) 
preface Miss Thomas defends herself 


The White Wife. With other Stories. By Cuthbert Bede. (Sampson from the charge of writing too fast by explaining that the SUCCESS of 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—These stories, “ supernatural, legendary, and | “ Denis Donne” has caused a demandjfor her novels, and that the 


romantic,” have been collected by the author from the inhabitants of 
that singular promontory of Argyllshire known as the Mull of Cantyre. 
The tales are all published for the first time, and were mostly derived 
from Gaelic-speaking peasants. The traditions of the district about 
the Dukes of Argyll and the local ministers are better than the longer 
stories, but we must remember that the author is only a gleaner in a 
field which Mr. J. F. Campbell had previously reaped in his “ Popular 
Stories of the Western Highlands.” The wonder is how so interesting 
a contribution to folk-lore has, under the circumstances, been com- 
piled. The very humorous illustrations are the author's own. Print 
and paper are equally unexceptionable. 

Famous Girls, By John Maw Darton. (Virtue Brothers and Co.)— 
The title is a misnomer. ‘The persons whose lives are here given are 
not famous girls, but famous women, and not always quite that. Is 
the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland quite properly so described, or 
even Miss Laura Bridgman, the lady who could neither see, hear, speak, 


publishers are resuscitating old ‘ new works.” 


| ‘ M 
| volumes contains two tales which 


| Society. “ A Dangerous Secret,” however, appears for the first time 
’ 


The second of these tro 
have previously appeared in Lend 


and 


we congratulate the writer on one great improvement. Her sympathies 


New Echoes, and Other Poems. 





| 


seem to be almost always on the side of the virtuous characters, In former 
novels she seemed to us to have every qualification for fiction, by: all 
marred by a sort of admiration for fastness. In this story that weak. 
ness is nearly gone. It just lingers in the sort of contemptuous dislike 
the authoress feels for Helen Rivers, who is merely a common-p] 
domestic girl, and is therefore sly. 
notion off altogether. Bad people are unpleasant, and so far as they 
are pleasant it is by reason of the good qualities they have. If respect- 
able people are unpleasant it is because of their fanlts. Every artis, 
should make this apparent to the dullest reader, 


; ace 
Miss ‘Ihomas should throw this 


By Eliza Cook, (Routledge, Warne 


and Routledge, )—In the first of these poems the poetess attempts the 


nor smell? Generally, however, the lives are well told and well selected. | style of Lord Byron’s * Beppo,” but we think ** New Echoes” does not rise 


Instead of the old mediwval heroines we have ladies whose virtues and 
achievements are of a modern type, such as Madame Guyon, Miss 
Martineau, and Madame De Stael. 

Golden Light; or, Scripture Histories for the Young. (Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge.)—Simplicity is the leading feature of this work, 
which is illustrated by Mr. A. W. Bayes. More elaborate compositions, 
it is thought, are beyond the comprehension of children, and the main 
incident has often been obscured by a useless mass of detail. Nothing 
is easier than to find just fault with the ordinary run of Scripture 
illustrations, and on the whole Mr. Bayes has avoided the errors he 
criticizes. The draperies of the figures are generally very massive in 
their folds and graceful in disposition. On the other hand, expression 
is not Mr. Bayes’s strong point. The engraving is the work of the 
Brothers Dalziel, and is always effective. Certainly we have never seen 
a better volume of Seripture histories for children, if as good, 

Campion Court. By Emma Jane Worboise. (Virtue Brothers and 
Co.)—The authoress has on this occasion given her youthful readers a 
historical novelette. The story opens with the death of Cromwell and 
ends with the fire of London, and it depicts the troubles experienced 
by the family of Sir Anthony Mordaunt, a Somersetshire baronet, in 
consequence of their nonconformity. Upon the whole the difficult task 
of exciting our hatred of intolerance without being herself intolerant is 
fairly accomplished by the writer, though her book will not be accept- 
able to young ladies of the school of Miss Yonge. Those to whom this 
is no stumbling-block will find ‘‘ Campion Court” a pleasant, well-written 
tale. 

Going to the Dogs, By A.S. Roe. (Virtue Brothers and Co.)—The 
history of a young man educated at the University, but brought up to 
no profession, mainly through the foolish pride of his mother. His 
father loses his property and dies, and Frank of course gradually goes 
to the dogs. He even sinks so low as to commit fraud and be brought 
before a magistrate. But he is at last found in a workhouse, and kept in 
respectability during his old age by a relative whom his testimony has 
restored to legitimacy and a large fortune. We are not going to fore- 
stal Mr. Roe by telling how all this comes to pass, but we think his 
excellent moral would have been better enforced if Frank had been 
either less unfortunate or less culpable. So good a fellow as Frank 
would not have fallen so low as to commit crime, and to bring him to 
such a pass as that mainly through the errors of other people is a sin 
against poetical justice. 

The Gypsies of the Danes’ Dike, A Story of Hedge-side Life in England 
in 1855. By G.S. Phillips. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) —The 
author, who is better known by the sobriquet of January Searle, was, 
it seems, at one time lecturer to a Yorkshire literary association, and 
in that character undertook to throw a chain of libraries and schools 
for adults along the eastern seaboard of Yorkshire. While at Flam- 
borough Head he formed a connection with a colony of gypsies encamped 
on the famous Dane's Dike, and was actually permitted to pitch a tent 
among them. The result of this experience he has embodied in this tale, 
and we know so little about the gypsies that it excites hopes which it does 
not fulfil. He has so blended truth and falsehood together that we 
really learn nothing from the book, and the pictures of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Grimes and the author's friend Mr. Profanoake show how easy 
it is to be a very intolerant lover of toleration. The literary episodes, 
too, “although they were not inserted without design and a high inten- 
tion,” are certainly out of place. 
too much with the hero of his tale, which always makes either the 
former seem egotistic or the latter a stick. Mr. Phillips has chosen 
the latter fault, and the way the hero sidles from his gypsy to his 
civilized sweetheart, from Myra to Violet, is quite imbecile. Still 
amid all its faults the book is redeemed by the fact that it is evident 
in every page that the author writes about gypsies and fishermen from 


The author has also identified himself | 


marked by that easy flowing rh 
superficial, sentiment, which have 


fixed, 


whom we learn that 


Poems, By John Le Guy Brere 


The Life and Lessons of Ow 


ness. The illustrations are fair, 


harmonious blending of tints. 


book has fallen into an error vel 


the general reader, and the jokes 


very useful. 


The Small House at Allington, by 
Anthony Trollope (Smith, Eller. and Co 

Lilian Gray, by Ceci. (leu smith, 
Elder, and Co.) 

Littlehope Hwl, by H. Lushington 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Goody Platts, by Thomis Miller (Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Co.) 

A Day's Ride, by Charles Lever (Cuap- 
man and Hall) 

Reecher’s Sermons, Vol. L (1. Heaton 
and Sons.) 
The Children’s Friend (Seeley and Co.) 
Nelly Deane, 2 vols. (William LV. 
Nimmo) 
| Old World and Young World, by John 
; Heiton (Wisliam P. Nimmo) 

Discussions on the Gospels, by Alex 
ander Roberts (Macmillan and Co.) 





| The G spel of the Kingdom of Heaven, | 


by F. D. Maurice (Macmillan and Co.) 
| Bography of the Brothers Davenport, 
by I L. Nichols (Saunders, Otley, and 


on 
Lyra Mystica by O. Shipley (Long 
man and Co.) 
| _ Notes on Errors of Geology, by John 
. Kelly (Longman and Co.) 


ever, most at home when dealing w 
of Devotion ” want intensity of feeling, while the “Songs of the Affec- 


say, the best. That of “the sow 


j above the level of a good magazine poem. The shorter pieces are 
ythm and genuine, if romantic and 


attracted so many admirers, Paper 


and type are excellent, and a pleasing portrait of the poetess is pre- 


Fun and Earnest ; or, Rhymes with Reason. By Darey W. Thompson, 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Nursery rhymes written, like the “Cookery 
Book ” which Dr. Johnson projected, on philosophical principles, and 
illustrated with real humour by Mr. C. H. Bennett. Children who get 
hold of this book will be sure not to imitate Master Hard-to-Please, of 


“One day his mother made him a delicious apple pie, 
Good enough for a lord or a prince, 
But he turned up his nose so very, very high, 
That it’s never, never gone down since. 
Mr. Bennett's picture of Master Hard-to-Please’s nose after this calamity 
will be a warning to ill-disposed youth. 


ton, M.D. (Sampson Low, Son, and 


Marston.)—This volume is certainly above the average of occasional 
n t=} 

poems. The versification is very good, and the feelings and sentiments 

expressed are those of a highly cultivated mind. Dr, Brereton is, how- 


ith the lightest themes. His * Songs 


tions” and miscellaneous poems are very graceful and pleasing. 


F, 





Lord. By Dr. Cumming. (John 


Shaw and Co.)—We have more than once noticed this work as the 
different numbers issued from the press. The comments on the Gospel 
narrative are rather obvious and common-place, but free from narrow- 


re to 


the coloured ones being, str 





er” deserves especial notice for its 


The English and Australian Cookery Book, By an Australian Aristo- 
logist. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—The writer of this cookery 
ry common with young authors, and 
sacrificed his book to his literary ambition. A book like Mr. Walker's 
“ Original ” is one thing, like Miss Acton’s “ Cookery Book” another. A 
compromise between the two is of necessity a failure. The recipes bore 


bewilder the cooks, who while they 


are gaping over his anecdotes will lose “ the moment of projection,” or 
forget to baste the meat. The chapters on dressing kangaroo and on the 
Australian fishes are curious, and in Australia, we doubt not, will be 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


) Tiarough Macedonia to the Albanian 
lakes, by M. A. Walker (Chapman and 
Hull) 

Chasseur d'Afrique, and other Tales, 
by Hugh Mullenuex Waluisley (Ciuapman 
aud Hall) 

Kelly's Notices of Leicester, by William 
Kelly (John Russell Smith) 

Nablus and the Modern Samaritans, by 
Rev. John Mills (John Murray 

Parliamentary Goverumentand Refurm, 
by Karl Grey (John Murray) 

Very Hard Times, by the Author of the 
Murdered Wife, &c. (Henry Lea aud Co’) 

Holland on Composition ,Deeds (Henry 
Sweet) 

Goldsmith's Traveller, by W. M'Leod 
Longman and Co.) 

Reason’s Revolt Against the Revealed 
Austin aud Co.) 

The Jolly Boat, by Lieut. Warneford, 2 
vole. (John Maxwell and Co.) 

Singed Moths, by C. J. Collins, 3 vols. 
| (John Maxwell and Co.) ; 
| {lustrations of Bunyau’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, by F. J. Shields (Si:mpkin, Mar- 
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FIANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
V epRA, MopERaToR Lamps, in Brov-e, Ormolu, 
CanDrti'y Glass. STraTUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
cr ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
0 


chese articl@s” 1, 45 Oxford street, W. 
ASLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
( CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and |.usires for 
Gas aud Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lds. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
“*~ aM articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


Presents. 
Mess, ’xp< 
yNDO 

LRMINGHAM — Manufactory 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—W. S. BURTON invites inspection 
is stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
ticle is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
f pure vertu, the productions of the first manu. 
is, from whom William S. Barton imporis 


rt, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 


N—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
and Show-rooms. 





of h 
Each ar 
objects 0: 
facturers of Par 
them direct. 
locks, from.... ++ seus 
Candelabra from ....+e+-13s. 6d. to 16 103. per pair. 
Bronzes, {OM .. ++ w ve ee e158. Ol. to 16 16s. 
Lamps, moderateur, from.. 68.0d.t» 9 Os. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
W FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 60) Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Siiverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks. 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 'Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3,and 
4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


eoee 78. Gd. to £25 





VARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
I MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
ASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England, on Receipt of Pust-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per luo. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHUUL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 





terms. 
Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, B.C. 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the 
Js VEETH (illustrated and deseriptive). 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 














Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 Hartey sTREET, Cavendish square, W. 

City EsTaBLIsuwENT :—36 LupGaTE HILL, 
(Four doo:s from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—134 Duke srreev, Liver 
pool; (5 New srreev, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uader 
take. 

{®: ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
4) TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. To be had of all bookselleis, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bonl street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves und to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 

MEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford sireet, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 152), offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Pain.ess DenrisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, affording 
support to louse teeth, rendering unnecessary eithe: 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely deiying competition, Con 
sultation free. Teeth from 52. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 1s 
Guineas, warranted. For the eflicacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet.” 
*,* No connection with any one of the sam: name. 


ME, HOWARD, SURGEONX- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 


ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natura) teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be founa 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will supportand preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and usefulin 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street,.—-At home from 19 till 5. 





E DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
4 


In consequence of the appointment of Mr. D'ARCY 
W. THOMISON to a Professorship in Queen's College, 
Galway, & Classical Mastersbip in the EDINBURGH 
ACADEMY is VACANT. Candidates ure requested to 
send their applications and testimonials to Mr. Pattison, 
Clerk to the Directors, 21 St. Andrew squure, not liter 
than the 10th of December. 

Mr. Pattison will furnish Candidates with all necessary 
information. 

JOHN COMRIE THOMSON, Sec. 


C LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
OFFICES, 
78 Borough road, London, 8.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
huurs’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent, 


VAU DE VIt.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1e51), is very superior to recent importatious of Cognae. 
In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of Henry Weerr and Co., Old Furnival's Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, .C., and 30 Regent street. Estab- 
lished 1429. 











K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _ v. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d.each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole - 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “* Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


N UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
1 WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 lds, 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England, 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to scidity.—THOS, NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Iamb’'s Conduit street, W.C. L’rice-lists on application. 
Established 180. 





ICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 
Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Acidity, &e. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MAILVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily 
sold. 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 
Messrs, BuRRow, Malvern. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
JF AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


to be 


] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally aécepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co., 172 New Loud street, 
London, and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT, 
\ THITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, sooften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
aud the Truss (wich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London. 

Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 20s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. d., 42s., and 52s. 64.; postage, 
ls. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 423, and 528. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 10d, Post office orders to be made payable to Johu 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s, 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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LIFE 
OFFICE. 
. ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD StheeT, E.c., and 57 CHARING. 
CROSS, S.W 
Dinecronrs. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton,  Bsq., Ksq. 
D.C. BRS. William James Lancaster, 
James A. Goidon, 
M.D., F.RS. 
Edward Hawkin, jun, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, sq., 
MP. 


PELICAN INSURANCE 


Esc | Esq. 

“4 | John Lubbock, Esq.,F.R.3, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Ksq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
a. Esq., MP. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits, 

Also—loans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profits the Bonus varied from 
23 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


TH LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 

GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836 
Orricrs :—1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
7 Cornhill, and 56 Charing Cross, London. 
REVENUE IN 1863. 

Fire Premiums ...... 
Life Premiums ...c.cesceseees seers 
Interest On Investments .......6005 


+» £539,000 
210,000 


160,000 


£950,000 

Agencies are established for effecting both Fire and 
Life Insurances, and facilitating the payment of Pre- 
miums in all parts of the world. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
November, L8vA. 
Caress LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834. 

Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of profits, All premiums on policies with profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced ove-half in 
leG1, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 

Prospectus on application at the Head Office as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


gourn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, .C, 

MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that Ly 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy compoti- 
tion, Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes cou- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, beiug of different degrees of flext- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Bookse lers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 9l John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracecuurch street, London. 


aa - atetieerereea 

IR ASTLEY COOPER'S VITAL 

RESTORATIVE (fer general debility) prepared 

by Messrs. HARVEY and CO., Surgeons, and can 

only be obtained at their residence, 44 Weymouth street 

(one door from Portland ; lace), Regent's Park, Londur, 
W. Price 11s. per packet; by post, Ls. extra. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
TOKTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
L confidently recommended as a simple but certaia 
remedy for Indigestion. Whey act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperent, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persous can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in botiles at Is. 1}d., 28. 91., and Ils. 
each, in every town in the kingdora. 

CAUTION! Besure toask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
ions. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 

—Home Enjoyments.—These can never be obtained 
till health dwells within the house, whatever tue person's 
Station or Circumstances _— be. Holloway'’s remelies 
by their purifying and healing powers secure bodily 
soundness in the most simple and natural way by expell- 
ing ali impurities, relieving all Lurtful accumulations, 
and inducing perfect regularity of action. Invalds 
should give these innocent and effective medicaments @ 
fair trial before they permit themselves to fall into a 
chronic state of ill health. Both Pills and Oiotment 
may be safely used by any one who has the misfortune 
to have infirm, uncertain, or bad health. Neither age, 
sex, Ror climate invalidate the efficiency of these ad- 
mirable medicameuts, which are universally valued. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


; DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety off DEANE’ 


style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueu 
Stands, Cruets. Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Dish Covers in sets, 183., 3 
b3s., 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns comstently introduc ed 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Ke attles, Ste 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, ke. 
DEANE'’S—Moderator and Rock Oi] Lamps, 8 large anc 


handsome assortment 








1 


Tin | DEANE'S—Register Sto 


i 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for eve: y purpose. Bath- 


rooms fitted complete. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Fvee. 


Z TREI IRES STP REP PON Ee 
with THE BEST ARTICLES | PRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, LoNDoy, p¢ 


| DEANE'S 











iern ar 
approv ed} ns 
DEANE'S—Dedsteads in lron ‘ad B Beddin 
| of super lor lity. 
3, 1 i lon-made 











s lass Gri ESHAM STREET and 74 ALDERMANpr 





~~ THOMAS TAPI ANG 

’o, CARPET WAREHOUSEMES a and 

an til further notice ¢ rry on their business jp in premise, 
all communicating at sas 








| Opposite those of —— oe bury, Greatore on 
. TAYLOR BROTHERS ~~ — 


X ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassat, 


J having subjected this Mustard ¢ 













Kiteh 
"omni ' ' Rote microscopical examination and chemical a 
' | DEANE'S—C: — ’ Egy rnice-poles, a variety OF | ports that it contains the three essential prone 
| solcting i ) iustard, viz. ; 
DEANE'S—Tin and J»pan Ware, and ts , 
| I Calinary U PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICAT 
DEANE'S—! aan well made AVOU R. 
| ; | See that each an bears their Trade Mark 4 
1 DE ANE’ $—Hortic: ultur 3, Garden | “ Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Re; shies 
R len . Wires ‘ | S. ld by all Grocers, &¢., throughout the | 
| DEANE’S—Haruess, Suldies, rsa ing : aN Keto: 8 1€ Kingdom 
PELE Ste . t} Tayvton Broruers, Brick lane, and t 


manufactured on the premises, Of tie 
best material. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. (The 


Monument), 


Sens a ih Rein 


A Variety of New 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER S 
FOR THE SEASON 





Designs in 
RVICES 


1864 


May be seen at 


MAPPIN 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
MANUFACTORY A 


PLATE 


SECOND-HAN 


“PU RITY AND EXC EK L LE NC iy OF 


BROTHERS, 


and 222 REGENT STREE W. 


cioetngeniges 3, 


[SHEFFIELD ESrABLISHED A.D. Isto. 


PURCHASED OR EXCIANGED. 


‘al JALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “*BULL’S HE 


a Prize MepAt at the Great EXHIBITION, 1s6: 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for 


It was the only Mustard which obtained 


AD,” on each Packagi 





Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and JI. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





HE FUR NISHIN VG of BED-ROOMS.— 
HEAL and SON have observed for some time 
that it would be advantageous to their ctistomers to see 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
than is usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Fur- 
niture, itis necessary that each description should 
placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erect sd 
large and additional Show-Rooms, by which they 
enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Bras 
and Wood Bedsteads aud Bed-room Farniture beyoud 
what they believe has ever been attempied, but also to 
provide several smal] rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furuiture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in « 
of five or six different colours, some of t! 
ornamental, and others of a pl: rad 
of Stuined Deal, Gothic 1 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to sce the effect as it would appear 
in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic 
Oak Furniture will ge ner: ally be kept in id from 
time to time new and select Furniture in ous Woods 
will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fit:ed to the Bedsteads in larye 
numbers, so that a complete assortment miay be seen, 
and the effectof any pa lar Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedst 

A very large stock of BL: DDING (th 
original trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the 
rooms, «nd Japanned Goods for plain and 8 
is Very greatly increased. The e: ntire St 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries (each 1 
Two large Ground Flvors, the whole fi 
an assorimeut of Bed-room Furniture as t 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the 





wi 

























manufacture of the 


Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work. | 
shops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu. | 


facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their coustant and per- 
sonal attention, every article being made on the pre mises. 

They partic ularly call attention to their Patent Sprit 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is poriubie 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old 
Spriug Mattrass. 

HEA and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furuiture sent free 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 


} KAL and SON'S EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 243. to Ten Guineas. Also 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILIS, from 10s, to 82s. List of 
prices and sizes sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catal ogue of Bedsteads 
aud Priced List of Bedding, also sent post free on 
application to 196 Tottenhain Court road, W. 


~ EVERE COUGHS, COL Ds, AST HMA, 

and INFLUENZA are very prevalent at t his period 

ot the year. Whey are speedily cured by the use of 

SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. May be had of 
any Chemist. 














d | [FASHIONABLE Kk 


Suite 
, Unk, | 


by posi.— | 








NIC OLL'S Fas eblonsite 


| H : . and D. 
Pedy S, 21s, 428, ¢ Bs, S4 


[FASHIONABLE “MORNIN( 


3 a 


COATS, 








£2+,, 63s., S4s., & 


=is 


TROWSERS, lts., 


S 


PASHIONABLE | 
21 





NIC ‘KE RBOC 
SUITs for BOYS sts., 253., 314. Od 
JrASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 


TROWSERS SUIT for BOYS, 25., 31s. 64., &e. 


Pears ABL E OVERCO ATS for 


HOYS at pric vccording to si 





H. : J. und D. NICOLL, Tid, 116, 118, | 
120 Regent strect; Coruhi London; ly | PF 


Mosley street, Munclester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
pool 


(\ )LOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| From 1 
The new patterns and eolours for the cusuing 
are ready. Patterns and directions for s¢ 
sent ou receipt of Three 
Ricwarp For» and Co., Patentees I try, London, 
Ih 
| 





7 Rhee = 3 COLOUR 
: FLANNEL SULRTS 


Next door to Somerset House, Surand. 


ain 
| DIN A, r WAVED JUPON 
| Q” “s _™ 6d. each 


tour wives aud daughters and their sons’ wives 
sters toa Woman patronize the patent ondina,” 






| —Pun nch 
* ‘Phe dress falls in graceful folds."—Morning Post. 


S ANSFLE CTU M CRINOLINES, 
12s. td, and 16s. 6d. 

‘? patent sa: isilectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
te hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
noline which attracted so much attention at the 
j t EB xhibition of 1862,"—Court Journal. 
ih SIDER-DOW N PETLICOATS.—These 
| beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
} culriage, tor invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
} combined with lightness. The average weight is from 


| 20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 55s.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and s4s, 


“Mr. Philpot is learned in the literature of the petti- 


Illustrations aud curious Pamphlet gratis. 


| coat. "—Le Follet. 


| 


FE. PHILPOTY, Saustlect um Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family 


37 Piccadilly, opposite ‘to St. James's Church. 


LO NDON BRIDGE. 








street, Loudon, N.E 


Deaucuts ROUND DOORS~ and 
WINDOWS EPFECLUALLY PREVENT ED 
by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUB GER MATERIAL ayy 
ANIL-DRY-ROY CEMEN?Y. i 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however i 













ect, 
or adr 


improved, will never make a rattling noise mit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &e.; will | aust for T 
and will open and shut we the greatest es in, 
dows 2s. each, aud doors 3s. td., material a w- 
ship included, Cheifoniers, oe sKoases, wardrobes, ¢ 
thus regulated, will not adinit of the intrasion of dye! 
smoke, blacks, &c. : 
Letters to be addressed to Mr. CnaRLes Cavrci, No 


13 Circus street, Bryaustone square. 





| SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
| With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
| i" ELDS’ CELEBRATED ri N 
SEXVICE SOAP TABLEDS, 44. aud 
| Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throug! 
jdom; but the Publie should ask for Fiel N 
|} that then f J. C.aud J. FILLD is on each picket 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, 








ITED 














| 

| Marsh, Lanibe th, S.. Where also inay be eir 
| Pr Medal Paratiine C und! S. 

| PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
AND MAY'S 


B Rv ARS 
} PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES 
Ignite only on the Box. 





These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
rus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, :zuiy 
ing only on the box, afford to lite and property great 


h against accidental tires. 


protecti 
Fairiicld Works, Bow, London, E.—Obdserve the Tirade 
Mark—au Ark 





3 SAl CL.—LEA AND VPERLINS’ 
wee ICESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


his delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 














} 
| noisseurs 
} “THE ONLY GO% Oe 
vepared solely by Lea and Pe s 

The public are respect ied against $ 

t s, and sloald LES tt Ns 

nub y a the wrapper, label, bocile, and stopper 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*.* sold Who lesale and for EF port, by the Pr tors, 
| Worceste Messrs. CROSS aud BLACK : 
| Messrs. ancLtay and Sons, London, & y 

iVeisally. 


} Gi Ss ulid Ollineu un 








th AUTION.—COCKS'S CELE 3RATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Ste s 
| Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, and uurivatle ‘ 
| use, is sold by all respectable Dealevs in Sau is 
nanutuctured ouly b :e Executor f th r0- 
ietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
F the 1a ul Sauce Wareho 





TONIC BITTERS. 
| VW stERS QUININE WINE, the most 
| pa: table and wholesom tterin existence 


machic, and a geutle stimulant, Suld by 


lousemen, Wi 1¢@ Mercbilits, ¢ 





i her 303. a dozer 
wel by ROBERI W ATERS 2 
unon street, Loudon 


Ageuts, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


E C K 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
REC KITT and SONS, L mndon bri di ge, F.C., and Hull. 





| accra 
| (NANDLES.—Her Mi ajesty’s y's Government 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIELD'S 
-Melal Parafliine CANDLE, manufactured by J. 






| C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the public against 
| spurious imitations. Vheir label is on the packets aad 
| boxes. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom, Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 5., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, self-fitting and no 
paper or Scraping. 

) anne iESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
minwtering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 








Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at ls. 6d 


| 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
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yy HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS MR. SMILES’ POP ; ; 
ek PUBLISHED by HER MAN ULAR WORKS. {MURRAY AND CO'S NEW WORKS 
Will THE ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF GEORGE and RO BERT | Ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., by the Author 
ei EDITATIONS on DEATH and STEPHENSON ; the Story of their Lives. Portraits a aga 
mea M ETERNITY. From the German by F'Rrepentca and 70 Illustrations, Post 8yo. 63. REVERSES. 
Roway. Library Edition, 8vo. cloth, lUs, 6d. ; cloth, 6s. *~* 30,000 copies Lave been printed of the “ Life of | “The charactors are well described, and talk lke 

rational beings."—Athenawum. 


MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RE- | Stephenson. 





‘§ DUTIES. Translated from the same. Uniform with the above work. | Barty; _ cow Folia ifally i? e 
US ee, Bro. cloth, 10a, 6d. ; cloth, 6s. JAMES BRIN a Early in December a New E ey vutifally ilusw ated 
SALI, London : TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. : ai 2 NDLEY and the . “a: 28. Od. 
lorem, ndon : ———_____ | EARLY ENGINRERS. With Portraits and 69 Mus: | The SPIRIT of the GIANT MOUN- 
sis, ye. ‘olume of Spencer's “System of Philosophy, oe Seer we 
liga second VO nt ies 1ée a ° TAINS. 
ties of jest patliched, Oro. cloth, price 36s, SELF-HELP. With Illustrations | A SERIES of FORTY TALES. 
TE RINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. \ ol. 1., of Character and Condact. Post svo. 65. Orrnioxs or THE Press 
being the Second V olume of “ A System of Philo- *,* 60,000 copies of this work have been printed. | © A charmingly written little vol 1" ras aan 
A sophy.” By HERBERT SPENCER. Satins slide Shae aihcadeas ennai 1arming!) itile volume, —Spechito: 
> the ith the above work, | “The tules are no less instruetive than interesting."— 


orn ya gg INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: | 7° 


—FIRST PRINCIPLES. 8vo. cloth. lis. ; : : 
1—F a Companion Volume to “Self-Help.” Post Svo. 6s Early in December, price 3s, 6d. 


.—PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo. cloth, 16s.  & : " 
: rot | ELIONE; or, LIGHT in DARKNESS. 























Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
ROKEN YO HARNESS. 


JOuUN MAXWELL and Co., Publishers, 122 Pieet 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


3.-EDUCATION ; INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and Joun Murray, Albemarte street. 
— WS 5 yo. cloth. 68. ro A Charming Tale, by Miss C. M. Surri. 
PHYSICAL. 8vo. clot SPP Sr aa tet an ning » by ITI 
ytd 4—A SECOND SERIES of ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, ‘ — DEEDS. | Moenay and Co. 3 Patent vow 
NLEL TTT SPECULATIVE. 8yo. cloth (1363, This day is published, price 7s. cloth. . - - — 
P - POLITICAL, aud SPECUI AT v oth (1363,) A nate die € ie c . b ~ NEW STORY of NORTH COUNTRY 11! 
10s eit N ESSAY on COMPOSITION | seisdieh ad eit 
§.—ESSAYS; SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and DEEDS ant Other Modes of Arranging with | His day, ine ve 8., price 21s, 
— SPECULATIVE. Svo. cloth, 12s. Creditors, under the Statute 24 and 25 Viet., enp. 134 M AGGHIE BET L. 
cg 6—CLASSIFICATION of the SCIENCES, to which | By Tuomas Erskine Hortanp, M.A., Fellow of Exeter | 4 Joun Maxwe.u and Co., Publishers, 122 Fleet 
are added Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy College, Oxford; and of Lincoln's Iuv, Barvister-at- | street. 
of M. Comte. Svo. Sewed, 2s. 6d. Law. |- — gE aE 
Wituiams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Henny Sweer, 3 Chancery lane. NEW HOVEL by EDNUND YATES, 
: This day, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


GOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 





1, No 
COLOURS.—WILL OPEN on MONDAY next, the thee GALLERY of GEOGRAPHY. | street 
— ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES By the Rev. Trost, Munsee, M.A, — none 
. eo STUDIES by the, Membare a sie Gallery 3 Pall | “uth of th" Gallry of Nava” 3 3 
ag Mall East. , —— ae y In one handsome volume, containing 353 high-class This day is published, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6 |, 











lED r yy 4 TR ”y wood engravings, 6 steel plates, and 11 8 prep»yred YINGE THS , .) . 
paestee: ROY AL, DRURY LANE. expressly jarthawel by Ranemes out ool beautifully GUGED OTHE. By the Author of 








ach, ss ane w Par cau > 
King. Managers, Messrs. EDMUND FatconeR and F. B. printed in colours, will be ready before Christmas, | 
| see CHATTERTON. Price One G ? |} oun Maxwent and Co, Publishers, 122 bleet 
ket Open for the Season for the performance of Legitimate 7 a sireet. 
Drama. Immense success of the production of MAC- W. ani R. Cuoampens, Edinburgh and London. es - — — 
ner BETH. The Free List entirely suspended, the Public | NEW WORK by LIEUT, WARNEPORD, IL. 
i Press excepted. Retive—-Hetwithetending Ge grest suc- CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. This day is published in 2 vole., price 21s 
: which has attended the revival of Shakespeare's . ah , me a : , - i we 
— Tragedy of Macheth, the Managers beg to announce to the ‘TH MONTHLY PART for NOVEM- THs JOLLY BOAT; or, Perils and 
Public that it caunot be performed longer than Satur- BER 3v, price lod., contains :— Disasters, Hlustrating Courage, Endurance, and 
Heroism inthe Merchaut Marine Service . 


| 
day, Dec. 17, in consequence of the preparations neces ia Atta ‘ . 
icle Godfrey. ** Almanack Day Sta- ‘ } 
nee ae . Atma Day” at Sta Joun Maxwe wt and Co., Publishers, 122 Fleet street. 






































! 
| 
| 
" . ’ ' 
Q ry for the production of the Grand ¢ hrietmas Panto- a 2 ’ | 
~ oie'es Monday, Dec. 26, fur the scenical illustration of | on a pores 7 _ Goners S al | ———_— nanny 
which the personal services of that distinguished artist | N#tional Colours and I potwoen Sky ond Set. | NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * LADY AULLEY'S 
Mr. William Beverley will be exelasively devoted to this | 5, WO" ra. ae ae ee SECRET,” &e—Fifth Edition! ready 
Theatre-—On Monday and during the week will be per- The a? occa eer Fricnls of the Swelling- piers A ce ing . ey ais 
formed Shakespeare's Tragedy of MA CBETH. Prine:pal tol, asBionary aud the | a ae side Bineas | T WE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
ea characters by Mr.Phelps, Messrs. Creswick, Henry Mars- |.“ 4 Bridae —— oe Joux MaxwEu and Co., 122 Fleet street. 
ton, Robert Roxby, G. Belmore, Alfred Raynor, Edmund Th P ar ‘ ridge that Las beeu | te tee RR tA ls A 
ade Phelps, Fitzjames, H. Sinclair, Bartleman, G. F. Neville, ~nt oT Bakers. Bice “4 Years in Building. | A NEW NOVEL by a NEW AUTHOR. 
J. Neville, Warde, G. Spencer, Arthur Mathieson, Marlow, | W°CNT EU WO. Phe Month: Science and | This day, in 3 vole 

_ 4c.; Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Atkinson, Miss Rebecca | “ Week at a Railway Sta-} Arta i : gett alles spon q 
Issacs, Miss Emma Heywood, &c. Locke's celebrated Toes : ne for the | G ASPAR rRENCHARD. 

Qn music ; numerous and eftic ke it chorus, ant inenensed 3 cesanen ii: aiias catia sao yoke -_ j By Bracenuipor Hemyne, Barrister-at-Law. 

I ne heap Seaee: ar ene , . “4 spr oWweatT ‘ . . 
aad orchestra. The new cliaracteristic scenery by Mr. Wil- } {RIE INEATI —} to XLL : : . 99 Fle 

liam Beverley. Preceded on each evening bythe new and | 4nd a DOUBLE EXPRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, | ee ee ens 

original Farce, entitled A YOUNG LAD FROM THE sntitled ‘aa ee cana 3 vols 

COUNTRY. Principal characters by Messrs. G. Bel- ia a — Rape he Seas, Ss See, ; 
more, G. F. Neville, Fitzjames, G. Spencer, Misses TENANTS AT W ILL, | M A RYTIN r Oo BS. R. 
Helen Howard, R. Leclerey, &c. Doois open s half- Consisting of a number of thrilling Ghost Stories la By Lavy CAMPDELL. 

sd i nce at uarter to seven, terui- = ye N . | . oFPrf . 

reve at's quarter past eleven. Box-office open from W. and K, CHasiuers, and all Booksellers, Joux MaxweLt aud Co, 122 Fleet street 
ten till five daily. Ou Monday, Dee. 19, aud Tuesday, —~— ——— — — - -- -— ee . + an " aac “ 
Dec. 20, in consequence of the numerous applications, On Monday, the 28th inst. One Shilling (No. LX) | NEW NOV EL by a CLERGYMAN, 

: Shakespeare’s Play of CYMBELINE, being the last ee rae eg OAR INGE | Lhis day, in 2 vols. 

_ nights of performance previous to the Christmas T HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE SKERDALE PARK. A Novel 
’ holidays. for DECEMBER. With Illustrations by Gxonae | t j ioe + pllenogs okt wae West street : 
3 ann GnEInn il, Tuomas and Geonoe Du Maunien. |= Rieck ccalinesrecrincert aap Deere er eee ae ee 

HIRTEEN SE ix. ° 
; A ConTENTS. | NEW NOVEL by GUSIAVE AIMARD 
D S A JAMES’S HALL Armadale. By Wilkie Collins. (With an Iilustration.) | This day, in 3 vols. 
“re tree’ Xing ; a 
* Magent ctzest eed Ploaalitiy. ; Loox ri SECOND. lrpy HE BEE-HUNTERS. 
| Triumphant success and crowded houses. Chapter L—Tie Mystery of Ozias Midwiuter. Samu Maxwars, and Ge. 108 Siect een 

. To witness the great Rope-Tying Mystery and Cabinet | The Bars of France and England. |— . eg st as? - 

e oe (* The ne d — — ———— —— eongag ad , | NEW BOYs’ BOOK by Sir C. Fk. L. WRAXALL, Bart 
Manifestations, as pertorme y the Brothers Daven- ives and Daughters. An Every-Day Siory. (With an | @ 4 ssilcets tine etetedl ateees . 29 «loti 
port. PROFESSOR ANDERSON will commence the aeceeben : 3 This day, price 63., Tiluatrate l,crown 8vo., pp. 432, cloth 
Programme with his Seventy-Kighth Representation of Chapter XIf.—Preparing for the Wedding | . > — r y 
the WORLD of MAGIC and the MARVELS of SECOND » XUL—Molly Gibson's New Friends na hee ae) BACKWOODSMAN. 
SIGHI, by Miss Anderson. The whole to terminate we XIV.—Molly tinds Herself Patronized. | Joun Maxwe.u and Co., 122 Fleet street. 
by Miss Lizzie Anderson’s and Mr. Sutton’s Wonderful | A Convict’s Views of Penal Discipline. } aecninsnaseanupnecsenenenestiesiianienestaanistaceteaat eaten 

t A “ 4 ; tae 
‘ Illustrations of the Rope-Tying, Handeutf, and Cabiuet | Salvors. } »>LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE (for 

‘ Delusions. John Leech. | d top , . N . Price 2s. 6d 

Open every Evening at Seven, and Saturlay after Ss ye ee | DECEMBER, 1364, No. DAC. Price 2s, 6d. 

soon at Ten. Surru, Ex.per, and Co., 65 Cornhill, London. Courante. 
| A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate 


Stalls (Numbered aud Reserved), 3s. ; Reserved Seats oe 
(Numbered), 3s.; Balcony, 23.; Area and Upper Galleries, M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. States, 1803-64.—Part I 
a 


ennrteeeng No. LXIL, for DECEMBER, 1-64. Price Ls. Tony Butler-—Part XV. 
Lhe Public Sehools Report—Conclusion. Winchester 























Tickets and places may be secured at the Mall, and | Contents 
at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. | Heep agg } and Shrewsbury. 
eaeapatiodpgagpeisednaistaieeny - stash a — { 1. A Son of the Soil. Part XIII. ; My iatest Vacation Excursion.—Part II. 
I OYAL POLYTECHNIC — |* + Leuter to a Colonial Clergyman on Some Recent | Aunt Ann's Ghost Story. 
ey . = " | Ecclesiastical Movements in the Diocese of Cape- . n Tomen { the: 
Pate 2 e P 7 ales.—I[Re-decora- < Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women and other 
ted I mettre ae ees Peres | town and in England. By the Rey, F. D. Maurice. Things in General.—Part XI 
“Sound and Acoustic Illusions, i : ich will include an |= T#@, Story of the © Birkenhead. Told to Two | Seientitie Congresses.—Parsonitis—* The Dignitfied 
imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus Maznus— 0 , — By D. . oe k. 1 Moral. By Lora | Attitude.”"—Mr. Bantiug.—Hy brid Couservatisu. 
5 eee = Ad 5 - 2 ni Mate ud Moral. or ee —— 
Professor Wheatstone’s Telephouic Coucert—Mechanism | oe ™ veces "y | Wu.1.1am BLackwoop and Soys, Edin burgh aud London, 
of the Piping Bulltinch—Pichler’ e 2 iful | < - . cnniibeiamibesiat a 
Srecrinont, = H - i > Oe ee 5. Dead Mea whom I have Known ; or, Recollections of | 
asec Ry ee ae Three Cities. By the Kditor. Reminiseences of | Now ready, Cheap Edition, about 300 pages, crown 8vo , 
: ) T 


Illusions as ust B -onper P ry . oiut | - 2 : : 
Svante). nag trate epper and Henry Direks joint | Edinburgh University—Professors aud Debating price ls. 6d. 


ntertaiument by Mr. K | Societies | PROFESSOR RENAN’S LIFE of 






Coote, the eminent violinist—Pag i’ thos aily | L : : 
€ 1@ eminent violinist—Paganiui’s Ghost daily 6. The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two heme 
vk se 





at 4.30 an New Séane cing, a. 0 

at 40 and &-45—New seauce by J- Le King, ay~ on |“ YR aaitien By Henry Kingsley, Auihor of © Austin 

tions, w plan saetenetiahen we kg’ rena Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &e. Trupsxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 
» With curious Iliustratious—Stokes on Memory. | Chap. LVIL.—The Burnt Hut Company 

Open 12 to 5 and7 to 10. Admission, ls. | Chan LVIU —The li mn if the Ps 2 y | omen sea 

—— i wg Bit sandler ste day sadly - For Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 





Chap. LIX.—Erne goes on his Adventures. | 2 . eon 
kK. FLETCHER’s GUIDE to 


Chap. LX.—James Oxton goes out, and Widow | 
North comes in. ne , FAMILY DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies 
Chap. LXI—Too Late! Too Late ! | induced the Author to improve and enlarge the Work. 


W ALNUL POMADE—EDWARD 
FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful light 





or dark brown or black. N ious sl s needex : ; d Wife. i 
RR rn Pe ey er ey gee It comprises 730 Services, each iucludiug a Hymn, 
Regd ! 7. My Friend. By Christina G. Rossetti. | Prayer, port f Scripture, and appropriate Reflec- 
proper brush 23. 61., by post 36 stanps; Pomade ouly, | §. ‘phe Influence of an Historical Idea saget, portion of See a By r of evel 
1s. Gd. and 28. G4.; by all fashionabie Pertumers and |. — “i ‘ , ; | tions, being one fur the Morning au vening of every 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E,| _V°..X.is mow ready handsomely bound in cloth, | day in the year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers 
Field, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, Loudov. To shh | price 7s. 6d. for Particular Occasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Engrav- 
imposition, observe trade mark on Jabel, “The Walnut,” | Mac MuLLaN and Co., London and Cambridge. ings, 25s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and morocco bindings. 
name, “ E. Field.” Sold by al 1 Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. London: James S. Virtue, City road and Ivy lane 
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| CHAMBERS’ 


Ss JOURNAL. | 





THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


TENANTS 


AT WILL, 


Will be ready on the 24th inst. Price 3d. 


The Guost Srories of which it is composed are the following :— 


The Story of the House in 


Garden Reach. 


The Painted Room at Black- | 


stone Manor. 


The Ghost in the Top-Story. 


|Experiences of Farthing 
| Lodge. 


me Haunted Grange. 
‘The Underground Ghost. 


*,* Messrs. CHAMBERS beg to inform their Monthly Subscribers that, besides being 
issued separately, the Curisrmas NumBer will be stitched into the Part for the end of 


November. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 








The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of HEAVEN: 
A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. 


By the Rev. F. 


Incumbent of St. 


MACMILLAN and 


D. MAURICE, 
Peter's, Vere Street. 


CO, 


London and Cambridge. 








Just published. 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of “ Salem Chapel.” 
Being a New Serics of 
THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 

Three vols, post 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. 





OPINIONS of the PRESS. 
SPECTATOR. 

“There are skilful intellectual touches in every page, 
aud even when the last thread of the story is displayed, 
we read with quite as much interest as before, to the 
very last page, confident that the minute strokes of 
insight and humour with which every character is shaded 
will not cease to the end.” 

EXAMINER. 

“The ‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ are almost as good 
of their kind as they could be, and we are glad they have 
been written.” 

PRESs. 

“The ‘ Perpetual Curate’ is a book which deserves to 
be read carefully. Novels of sensation and enigma may 
be cantered through, but more thoughtful and deliberate 
reading is claimed by novels of character and humour, 
among which the ‘ Perpetual Curate’ takes a very high 
rank. 

CHURCHMAN. 

“But we must hasten on. ‘Tolinger over the pages of 
this novel is a temptation to go on quoting portions of 
it, and, after all, quotations will give the reader but an 
inadequate idea of the placid beauty of particular parts, 
or the deep interest of the whole narrative.” 

DIsPatcu. 

“A close and accurate observer of human nature, as 
toned by theological influences, the author also posses- 
86s high artistic power; and if we miss in her the dash 
and fluency of the mere sensation writer, we get in ex- 
change qualities of far higher value. We strongly 
recommend it, as not only healthy, but extremely in- 
teresting reading.” 

Saturpay Review. 

“No one can help being the better for reading—and 
reading with a good deal of thought and introspection— 
the ‘Perpetual Curate.’ If we have noced a few short- 
comings, we gladly add that we have very seldom met 
with a work that could so entireiy afford it.” 

ATHENEUM. 

“Unreal, awkward, rambling, and inexpressibly 
tedious.” 

READER. 

“Those readers who have any taste for quiet humour 
and delieate study of character will not need our re- 
commendation to read it. There are some readers and 
some critics who can appreciate neither of these 
qualities. To there our advice is:—Don't trouble your- 
selves about a book which Providence has not enabled 
‘you to understand.” 

Witttam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh aud 
London. 





Priee 1s. 

PECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, an 

Introductory Lecture delivered at the opening of 

the Class of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 

Glasgow, Ist November, 1864. By Joun Verrcn, M.A., 

Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. 

WituraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


PoNcH’s POCKET BOOK for 1865 
will be published on the 30th inst., price 2s. 6d. 
Punch Office, 85 Fleet street. 





~ THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 

Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &. 3 vols 

The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 
Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very clever story.".—Morning Post. 

The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 
Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” ke, 3 
yo!s. 

“ A novel of the first class; of exciting interest."—Dost¢. 

NOT PRO.EN. 3 vols. 


‘*4 good book, with a soul in it."—Examiner. 





Also just ready, in 3 vols. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
C. M. BeELLew. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 


The HON. GRANTLEY BERKE- 
LEY'S LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

“ A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an Earl 
with £70,000 a year, who has lived from boyhood the life 
ofaclub man, sportsman, and a man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends 
into an anecdotic autobiography. Ofcourse it is emi- 
nently readable. Mr. Grautley Berkeley writes easily 
and well. His book is full of pleasant stories all told as 
eusily and clearly as if they were related at a club window, 
and all with point of greater or less piquancy.’’—Specta- 
tor. 

Hursr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS. 
A Biography. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., ds. 
THE 


BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 


A BIOGRAPHY of the BROTHERS DAVENPORT, 
With an Account of the Physical and Psychical Phe- 
nomeva which have attended them during Eleven Years 
in America and Europe. 
T. L. Nicuons, M.D., 
Author of “ Forty Years in America,” &c. 


London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





In 1 thick vol., the Twelfth Edition, price 163, 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
p forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &c. By T. J. Granam, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
i:diuburgh. 

“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the bert. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.”— 
Banner. 

“ Far excelling every publication ofits class."—British 
Standard. 

“Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners, but none of them equal those 
by Dr. Graham."—Medical Circular, Jan., 1862. 

London : Published by Simpxty, MaRsHALL, and Co., 
Stationers’ court. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Lately published, crown 8yo., price 63. 


USE, 
By R. F. H. 

“This story is cne of a most interesti 
and it is narrated with so much of the py By 4 
ness that it has all the appearance of a romance pm 
life. . . . It is one of the most readable and beat a 
stories that has appeared for some time Past.” Obert 
: “A slight but exceedingly pleasant novel, with nat “ 
incidents related in a natural way.” —Spectator, unl 

“ Gracefully written and filled with details 

1 that are 

no means sensational. This book deserve mh 
read.""—Public Opinion. eit: widely 

“ The style is easy yet finished, the tone of 
good, and the tale a pleasing one"—Chordhene” book 

“It has the merit of being a simple and i 
written story, in which we acc stings find oa 
tions just, the characters natural, and the incid “<4 
probable.”"—Zondon Review. _ 

“ A very interesting story pleasantly told; 
and delicate fragrance, which imparts a brent dd ome 
reader, independent of its literary merit." Atheneum, 
London: Virrve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen comer, 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., with 2 Portraits o 
eee oe s nD Steel, 
Fac Simile of Handwriting, and 19 Wood Ey ings 
price 30s. cloth. ee 


. . ‘ 
HEODORE PARKER'S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Joun Wess. 
“Theodore Parker's life ) raise, and which press for 
and writings deserve care- | a solution quite as much 
ful attention, not merely | on one side of the Atlantic 
for whut they teach us| astheother ... , Few 
about the state of thought | books give a batter insight 
and feeling in America, | into the feelings with 
though this is a very | which the two parties in 
curious subject, but also,| the great civil strife now 
and chiefly, on account of | raging regard each other,” 
the questions which they ' —Fraser's Magasine. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row, 
cnlaieiainiaihjensaimitinimastnnnstaitalppien cneainesienantiahtiidaiae 
HUNTER'S KEY to COLENSO'S ARITHMETIC, 
Just published, in 12mo., price 5s: 


KEY to COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC; 

Adapted to the Revised and Enlarged Edition of 

1564. By ‘he Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice 

Principal of the National Society's Traiuing College, 
Battersea. 

London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 





EARL GREY on REFORM. 
Now ready, 8vo., 93. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
! Considered with Reference to Reform. By Earl 
GrEy. A New Edition, containing Suggestions for the 
Improvement of our Representative System, and an Ex- 
amination of the Reform Bills of 1859 and 1861, 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street, 
Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 6d., free by post. 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grrxpox. 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these Very thoughtfully and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sun, 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Just published, 13) pages, tinted paper, cloth, 2s. 61. 


UK ETERNAL HOMES. 
CONTENTS:—1. What is Heaven ?—2. Guardian 
Angels—3. Heavenly Scenery—4. Death the Gate of 
Life—5. Do the Departed Forget Us ?—6. Man's Book of 
Life—7. Iufants in Heaven. 
“An earnest and clever writer on a theme of vast im- 
portance."—Public Opinion. 
“We have read few books of late years which have 
churmed or editied us more than this."—The Orb. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Part I., price 1s. now ready. 
To be completed iu 12 Monthly Parts, demy 8vo. 
ARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 
Illustrations in Theology aud Morals: selected 
from the great Divines, and Systematically Arranged. 
By R. A. Bertram. 
Prospectus, with specimen pages, can be had from 
London: I’. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, post 8vo., price 83. 6d. cloth. 


rPRUTH, LOVE, JOY; or, the Garden 
of Eden and its Fruits. By E. M. Kina. 
Melbourne, Victoria: Published by the Author; and 
sold by Wittiams and Norcare, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, feap., sewed, price 23. 6d. 


HE SEVEN SOURCES of HEALTH: 
a Manual of all that concerns the Preservation of 

Health and the Prevention of Disease both of Body and 

Mind. By WiILLiAM Srrance, M.D., 

“A popular medical book marked by good sense and 

freedom from quackery.”"—Medicul Times 


London: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 





TEW REREDOS.—LICHFIELD 

CATHEDRAL.—The BULLDER of This Week 
contains :—A Fine View of the New Reredos, Lichfield 
The New Works, Kensington Museum—Accommodation 
for Man and Horse, with Illustrations—Pictures on 
Music—The Selected Sewerage Manure Scheme—The 
Italian School of Painting, &., &c—~And all the Art 
and Sanitary oews of the week—id, or by post 54, 
York street, Covent Garde, and all News‘nea. 
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—— 
mR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


Norice.—The Third and Fourth 
; Volumes of Dean Hook's Lives 


of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Viscount Bury's Evodus 
of the Western Nations, and 
4 First Volume of Lieut.-Col. 


?. 


Fletcher's History of the Present 
American War, will be published 


Next Month. 


A New Edition of 


ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Illustrated by CRUuIKSHANK, LEEcH, 
and TeNNreL, including, now for the first time, the 
Prose Legends and the smaller Poems, with new 
Illustrations. 4to., 21s. ; and morocco extra, 36s, 

(On November 28. 


UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By the 








f* Wylder’s Hand.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ee ™ {On December 10. 


A Cheap Edition of 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By 
Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 
In crown 8yo., with 2 Illustrations. 6s. 
(On November 28. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with much additional matter. By the 
Rev. CHantes Bovurert, M.A. 8vo. With 975 
Illustrations. 21s, [On November 29. 


BELFOREST. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” “ Meadow- 
leigh,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. [On November 28. 





NEW WORKS.—Now ready. 
HOW to MANAGEIT. A Novel. By 


LT. Pricuarp. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCavsianp, Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture confirmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo., 
with [lustrations. 7s. 6d 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of 
Fashionable, Literary, Social, and Professional Life, 
from 1750 to 1850. By Joun Trmps, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Anecdote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&c.” 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 2le. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 
“The heroine of this story is a compound of Lady 
Audley and Aurora Floyd, without being exactly a repe- 
tition of either.” —Reader. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian. 
Crown 8vo., with fine Portrait of the Princess. 6s. 

“A work of thrilling interest."—The Times Correspon- 








dent. 

“Aremarkable narrative. We cannot wonder that in 
Ttaly the sale should already count by tens of thousands 
of copies. In England the interest will be hardly in- 
ferior."—Giobde. 

A Cheap Edition of 
TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. 
By Lady Georotana Fotierron, Author of * The 
Ladybird,” &c. In crown 8vo., with 2 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
HE GOD of the LIVING: a Sermon 
Preached at the Opening of the Oakfield Road 
Chureh, Clifton, November 10, 1864. By James Mar- 
TINEAU. 
Loudon: Wartrie.n, Green, and Son, 178 Strand. 





OSPEL PAGANISM; or, REASON’S 
REVOLT AGAINST the REVEALED. Just 
ready, 1 vol., price 6s. 

Also on sale, a few (some half-dozen) remaining copies 
of WHAT IS TRUTH ? by the same Author. Price 5s. 
(John Chapman, 1854.) 

“Distinguished for unflinching thoroughness of sin- 
cerity.. . . We discern gleams of a dawning faith more 
6xpansive and more humane than church or sect has 
yet conceived.”—Leader, August 19, 1854. 

AUSTIN and Co., 17 Johnson's court, Fleet street, E.C. 








Now ready, 2 vols, post 8vo., price 21s., cloth boards, 


RENCH AUTHORS at HOME. 
Sketches of Balzac, Leon Gozlan, George Sand, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Lammenais, &c., &c. By the 
Author of “ Heroes, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the 
Time of Louis XVI,,” * The Secret History of the Court 
of France under Louis XV.,” &c, 


L, Boorun, 307 Regent street, W, 








In December will be published, in post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d. 


OSWALD CRAY. 


A NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES. 


BY MRS. HENRY Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








THE NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of LACE, from the Earliest Periods. 


With 150 Illustrations and full-page Coloured Specimens. 8vo., cloth extra. Price 
31s. 6d. [Next week. 


PICTURES of ENGLISH LIFE. From Original 


Studies by R. Barnes and E. M. Wimperts. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. A 
beautiful drawing-room book. Imperial 4to., cloth. Trice 14s. [This day. 


The SONG of the BELL. Sir E. B. Lytton’s Trans- 
lation. With 42 Illustrations by Tomas Scort, after Designs by Moritz Retzscu. 
Oblong 4to., elegantly bound in cloth. Price 14s. [This day. 


The PLEASURES of MEMORY. By Samuel 
Rogers. Illustrated with 20 Original Designs. Small 4to. (forming the New 
Volume of Cundall’s Choice Editions of Choice Books), bevelled boards, 5s.; or 
morocco, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


NOTICE.—Owing to the difficulty of obtaining Works from 
the Binders during the Christmas holidays, ‘Trade orders for the above are requested 
before December 1. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 














On the 30th inst., in feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


MR. PENNELL'S NEW VOLUME. 


CRESCENT? and Other Lyrics. 
By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of “ Puck on Pegasus.” 
London : EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 


In December, in feap. 8¥0., price 6s. cloth. 
ELSIE; FLIGHTS into FAIRY LAND; 
And Other Poems. 
By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, Author of “ Jonathan Oldaker,” &c. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 














SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo., antique cloth, price 14s. 
The POETICAL WORKS of 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. 


(A few copies only on large paper, Roxburgh binding, price 24s.) 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Hott, after the original Miniature by 
NEwTOoN. 


Prefaced by a Memoir by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 











HAYDN'’S DATES—ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind, from the most authentic and recent Re- 
cords, especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 


Institutes, Merchants, and General Readers. 


In one handsome library volume, beautifully printed in legible type, cloth, 18s. 


A DICTIONARY of DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—The Foundation, Laws, 
and Government of Countries ; their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arte, 
and Science; their Achievements in Arms, and their Civil, Military, and Religious 
Institutions, and particularly of the British Empire. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Eleventh Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assist- 
ant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





—— 
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MESSRS. EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ SMITH, ELDER, AND 


TINSLEY BROTHERS tobe | 
NEW WORKS. New works &Newxprtions | NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


TODLEBEN'S DEFENCE of SEBAS- ba HANNA \THE CORNHILL GALLERY. oq, 
by Wier eae How aie Bonnie rr. The EARL IER YEARS of OUR | taining 1 0 Engravings from drawings on Wool 
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Narrative, 1854-5 
| ‘ A 
LL.D., Special Correspondent of the Times during LORD'S LIFE on E ARTH. By the Rev. Wut | (being Designs for tho Illust 
the Crimean War. In lL handsome vol, of nearly 350 Liam Hanna, D.D., LL. Author of “The Last | Magazine), by Frederick oe = m of the Corahilt 
pages, uniform with Captain Burton's * * Mission to Day of Our Lord's een? ’&e. 1 vol. extra feap. a . Sesce ‘gaton, A.RA.; John 
Dahomey.” 8yo. ( This day, price 5s, Everett Millais, R.A. ; George Du Maurier; J, Nog 
*,* A portion of this work app2ared in the Times: Paton, RAS. ; Freder rick Sandys, George 
it has since been greatly enlarged, and may be Said to be DEAN RAMSAY. Sala, W. M. Thackeray, Frederick he alker, Pg A. 
an abridgment of General Tollebons great work: |) | A PEOPLE'S EDITION of DEAN | _ intint, on cantboard, sizo 19}in. by fin, 
RAMSAY'S REMINISCENCES of SCOTTIISH ae : ‘ 
The NILE BASIN. By Captain R. F. LIFE and CHARACTER. Feap. 8vo. boards. Ia One Volume, handsomely bound, with gilt 
Burtox, Author of “A Mission to Dahomey.” In { This day, price 1s. Gd. Oue Guinea. edges 
1 vol., with Three Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 
7 A part of this work was read by C —_— Burton THE BISHOP OF LONDON. As separate Pictures, in elegant Portfolio, Oz 
befure the Royal Geographical Society on Nov. 14. HARMONY of REVELATION and _/| Guinea. pith 
(This day. the SCIENCES, Address delivered to the Members 
: N.B.—Purchasers of the Cornhill G ery axe request i 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT : ; of the Edinburgh Philosophical lustitution, Novem- 
a Novel. By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “ City ber 4, 18¢4, by the Right Rev. Lonp Bisnor or | to specify distinetly whether they re Wire the Work 
and Suburb,” “ oo Much Alone,” &e. 3 vols, Lonpon. L This day, price 1s. bound in a Volume, or as separate Pictures in oe 


December 8, > 
DARCY W. THOMPSON. Portfolio. 
The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.; DAY DREAMS ofa SCHOOLMASTER. * This remarkably cheap and beautiful volune js sure 
and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King ot By D'Arcy W. Tuomrsoy, Second Edition. Feap. | t charm many a fireside circle during ti 1@ coming 
Portng:l. Historical Studies. From numerous 8vo. [ Now ready, price 5s. hook Season, 
Unpublished Sources. By MARTHA WALKER FREER. The book is one to tempt even a man of small means tp 
Tn 2 vols 8yvo., with Portrait. ALEX. RUSSEL. purchase a copy, not only for tho pleasure it affords, 
“The married li‘e of Anne of Austria as the Queen | The SALMON : its History, Position, but as a good aud sa‘e investment for his money.” 
of Louis XIII.,and her subsequent life as his widow and and Prospects. By ALex. Russer. 1 vol. demy | —Recder. 4 
Hegent 0 f France, constitute one of the most importaut Svo. [Now realy, price 7s. td. 
phases in French history, and certainly one of the best 


“Agan clegant diawing-room volume, xg 
» 43 & pleasant 


that a writer, up in the curious revelations ’ ° - m 
aga m ri relating th er ie » ae mull s | ae —— COLONEL ee monument of many agreeable tales, and asa y lume of 
i t 3 9 ® > ’ 
an amusing and even fascinating ‘book. We | ave here a My INDIAN JOURNAL. Sy Colonel really well-designed and carefully exeeured cugravings, 
book entertaining in a high degree, and authentic as far WALTER CAMPBELI, Author of The Old Forest | in. Cornhill Gallery las our hearty commendatio,” 
as it goes ; discriminative even in special transactions — Ranger.” Svo., with IMlustrations, Observer 2 - 


full of choice materials well combined."—TZime:, Oct, 25 { Now ready, price 16s. 
[Second Edition this day. _ ~ 
r . DR. JOHN BROWN. The LAKE COUNTRY. By E, 
A MISSION to DAHOMEY, being HORZX SUBSECIVZ. By John LINTON, _— . 0 dl “Lin ms , nn ale 
graved on woo yoy ainton, from Sketches 









a Three Montlis’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey. , ste ; 
In which are described the Manners and Customs Brows, M.D. Fifth dition. 1 vol. feap. Bvo. taken by Himself expre is Work; and q 
of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &e [Vow rea dy, price Us. Map. A handsome 4c. vol pris ite 7 On tinted paper 
By Capiain R. F. Burton, late H. M. Commissioner by Messrs. Clay and ¢ and y bound in e} 
DR JOHN BROWN. gilt, from a Design by Johu Iwighton, Esq, BR AS 


to Dalomey, aud the Aut! ior of “A Pilgrimage to El 


Medinah and Meceah.” In 2 vols., with Illustrations. | RAB and his FRIENDS. By Dr. John Price One Giunes 
“Captain Burton, that exemplar of modern travel in Brows. Fourth and Cheaper [lustrated E:lition. CELEBRITIES of LONDON d 
od an 


its widest sense and its most interesting phases, has (This day, price 3s. td. me 
recently returned from the mission with which ha was , z : PARIS. Being a Tuird Series of Reminiscences 
accredited by Her Majesty’s Government to the King of Also, now ready, by the Author of * Rab and his aud Anecdotes of tho Court, the Camo, and the 
Dahomey, and now gives the story of that mission and Friends,” price 6d. each. Clubs. Containing a correct Account of the Coup 
the resu!ts of his experience in the form of two hand- | RAB and his FRIENDS. MINCHMOOR. d@Etat. By Captain Gronxow. With Coloured 
some and acceptable volumes for the edification and | OUR DOGS, JEEMS the DOOR Frontispiece, crown 8y0., 92. 
enjoyment of his expectant fellow-countrymen. . . “WITH BRAINS, SIR.” KEEVER. 
Captain Burton took with him the necessary instructions | MARJORIE FLEMING. On SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE 
and presents, and passed three months in the country and USE of the BIBLE. By Cuantes Worve 
and capital of Dahomey in communication with the re- GEORGE SETON, M.A woRtH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andiew's. Second 
tog commmmealty. Elo witnemed be sp amare ‘“‘CAKES, LEEKS, PUDDINGS, and Edition, Enlarged, printed on tinted paper, with 

) at i m 1d ao Bar . . rr enageet liustrations, cro slett alemens On « 
the yearly Customs of that grotesquely ceremouious POTATOES :" a Lecture on the Nationalities of the be er =e ~ -- utions, Crown 8y0. cloti: clegant, 6s, ; 
people, including the evolutions of their army of = gg By ee ee See ° casted 
“Amazons’ and the traces of their cruel human sacri- BUSHOF Of — 200 LAW GHG PFACHOs OF EOraery in => : 
tices, of which he himself, with proper taste, declined to Scotland.” Feap. 8vo. sewed. [Now ready, price 2s. ouR OLD HOME. we, Metheniel 
be an actual spectator, and he brought away impressions AWTHORNE. New and Cheaper Edition, with Pho- 
of the Dahoman proclivities which are really very curious COUSIN KATE. tographic Portrait, crown Svo. 03. 
and instructive, though they were not very satisfactory | AUNT AILIE: a Stor for Youn 
to himself nor to be commended to the imitation of the People. By the late Carman p, Bas, pros. J The ENGLISHWOMAN in INDIA, 
gentle philanthropists who patronize the Dahomans or of‘ Cousin Kate's Story.” New and Cheaper Edition. Containing Information for the use of Ladies pro- 
their congeners, under the fallacious impression that [Now ready, price 3s, 6d ceeding to or residing in the East Indies, on the 
they can ever be elevated up to the same level of bein P hind subject of their Outfit, Furniture, Housekeeping, the 

I g : 
Rearing of Children, Duties and Wages of Servants, 


as themseives.”—7Zimes, Oct. 5. G. W. DASENT, D.C.L 
{ Second Edition, revised, this day. 4 Hien -temed Management of the Stables, and Arrangements for 
Anu ARTIST’S PROOF a Ne 1 B SELECT POPULAR TALES from the Travelling, to which is added Receipts for Indian 
Ait - ove od y NORSE. For the Use of Young People. By G. W. Cookery. By a Lapy Resipenr. Crown 8vo. és. 
Aurrep Austin, Author of “The Season: a Dasent, D.C.L. With Hight Illustrations, Ne 
Satire,” &c. Io 3 vols. { This day. Edition. Ww The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON, 
AMERICA in the MIDST of WAR, “The story of Gudran is one to real cver and over By AntHosy TRoLtork. New and Clieaper Edition, 
being My Diary in the U.S of America, 1863-4. By | with new delight."—London Review. with 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 
GrorGcE Avoustus Sara, In2 vols. 8vo. [ Shortly. [Now ready, price ¢s. 
MORNINGS of the RECESS in 1861-4, CRANFORD. * By a 8. Soca : Bow 
being a Series of Literary aud Biographical Papers, GUDRUN : a Story ofthe North Sea, dition, with ustrations. Crown 8vo, 33 6 
reprinted and revised from the Times, by permission, from the Medieval German. By Evma Lerner DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author 


by the Author. In 2 vols. uniform with Captain BRow. Witk Frontispiece by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. . ’ j 
New and Cheaper Edition. [Now ready, price 5s. of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition, 





Burton's “ Mission to Dahomey.’ (Shortly. b'5 Il 
i with 5 Illustrations, crown 8yo. 
ABBOT’S CLEVE; or, Can it be Proved? FINLAY DUN. 
Sane. tev. VETERINARY MEDICINES: their] The LAW of LIFE, Shown in a 
“The reader is really very sorry for Florence, but one Actions and Uses. With a co pious Appendix on the Philosophical, Religious, aud Social Study of the 
could scarcely be — to have much sympathy with Diseases of the Domesticated ‘Animale By Medien Lord's Prayer. ‘Translated fro: the French of 
a masculine school-girl who married an ostler. Aurora Dun, formerly Lecturer on Materia Medica and M. D'Kspinassous, by Harrinr E. WI.KiNsos. 
Floyd carefully conceals from her supposed husbaud that Dietetics at the Edinburgh Veterinary College Crown Svo. 43. 6d. 
his new trainer is her rightful lord, while the heroine of Third Edition, revised and enlarged sid PN 7 
* Abbot's Clev e’ has no guilt to conceal. The writer has 3 : [ his das wiee 12 3 PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
displayed a delicacy,and introduced # certain amount of ; we a HYGIENE of the ARMY in INDIA; including 
t ich itr ronely wit he f - ° en a pie. “ 
oye ray er ogee tes 3 Maer nggalguaamadlig 3 HIGHLAND SPORTS. Ramacks on the Vaniinnien ond Commeng a 
nt slightly ilar situation. . . . . The 8 Chs on Prison M 
writer possesses a very exceptional amount of genuine | FOREST SKETCHES: Deer Stalking — 7 Geb — Cc i MR. “7 ms id, 
dramatic power.”—Saturday Review Sa 4 and other Sports iu the Highlands Fifty Years ago. Iuspector-General of Prisons North-Wes' Psovinees, 
[Second Edition. this day. With Illustrations by Gourl: ay Steell, RSA. Tal India. Illustrated with Woodcuts, demy Svo. 5s. 


(In the press. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From vol. 8vo. 
CAMPAIGNS in VIRGINIA, MARY- 








All the Year Round. By ANpRew Watimay. In = 

2 vols, { This day. NEW WORE SF SYP aaricIaL LAND, &. By Captain C.C. Crusney. Vo - 
The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEI' ’ é (coutinuing the History to the End of the Ti 

¢ SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN WAR. | FROST and FIRE, NATURAL|  Yearof the War, With numerous Maps, pos: Sra 

late Special Correspondent of the Duily Telegraph. ty . TOOL- MARKS, ec ag ie With paatied ready. 

g r . S c ar n ature « Vols. 

Tu 2 vols. (This day. : [In the press. Also, nearly ready, the Second Edition, Enlarged, of 
MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By | Vol 1. 

the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Price 6s. DR. JOHN GAIRDNER. 

: sneer ehtearee 
NAS eee (This dy. | & CALENDAR for the CORRECTION = se 

Also just published, uniform with the above :— | of DATES, both in the Old Style and in the New,| MARGARET DEWNZIL’S HISTORY. 
Pre lyn Hold. bs. Boi der and Bastille. 6s. and applicable to the Past — to the Future, By Annotated by her Husuanp. (Reprinted fiom 
John Marchmont’s Legacy. o wd and Gown. 43. Gd, | Joun Garnoner, M.D., FRC the “ Coruhill Magazine.”) 2 vols. post 8vo. 
E tee Bu ee i's Fish-Hatching. t Nor sw ready, price 1s. 
Eleanor's V % ory. 63. NEW NOVEL, 
Aurora Floyd. 63. Arne ioll’s Life of Macaulay, The NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 
8 2vet 1 Sons of (Mas nmon, 63. | 7s. 6.1 | No. LXXXII On Wednesday, Nov. 30. ’ | DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. By the 
Recommende ed to > 63. | Dutch P.ctures. By Sala. fs. ; Autnor of “ The Cruei Wroug of Al.” dy 
Gu 1y Living 5 S ‘ ‘wo Prima Donnas. 54, — 4 2 post 8vo. 
Burren Houour.  ¢s. | Bundle of Ballas. Pig Edinburgh : Epmonsron and DoueGtas. i Getisibiaassiiin 


, ror we an ——— London: HamILtoy, a ae Co.; and all 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine send Booksellers. SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65 Cornhill. 
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qoRKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


cAXTONIANA : a Series of Essays on 
fe, Literature, and Manners. Originally published 
ba yactw0 x's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


LIBRARY EDITION of his NOVELS, 
#1 vols. Of ac mvenient and handsome form, in 
wn 8vo., printed from @ large and readable type, 
price 5s, each (to be had separately). 
The BOATMAN. Originally published 
in Blackscood's Magazine. 1s. 
= 
POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sir FE. B. Lyrron, Bart. Second 
Edition, crown Syo. 10s. 6d. 
W. BuackwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in 1 vol. 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and 


SILAS MARNER. 
W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


Gavitrer. Tlustrated by Dove, Lercn, and 
Crowquint. Small quarto, bound in gilt cloth, 


Bs. Gd, 
W. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh aud London. 





WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
* BOOK-HUNTER.” 
1. 
Just published. 

The SCOT ABROAD, and the ANCIENT 
LEAGUE with FRANCK, By Joun Hitt Burton, 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 158 
The CAIRNGORM 


Crown 8¥0, 3s, 6d. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Second Edition. 


The BOOK-HUNTER, &c. 


¥s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


Wiis Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
London. 


In 2 vols., price 183. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER, Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
Pamir Strannope Worstey, M.A., Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Fourth Edition. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA; its 
Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to thes 
Death of Lord Raglan. By Atexanper W. Kina- 
take, M.P. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo., 32s. 

W. Biacxwoop, and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” In 
Twelve Volumes, Is. 6d, each; or bound in Six 
Volumes, 18:. 

W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, in One large Volume Octavo, pp. 
676, price 21s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS, being a 
List alphabetically arranged of the Principal Places 
on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions 


and | 


of the Countries in which they are situated, and , 


their Latitude and Longitude. Applicable to ul! 
Modern Atlases and Maps. 
W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 30s., bound in cloth. 


RITISH and FOREIGN 
PAPERS. Vol. XLIL, for the year 1851-52. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
Witriam Rrneway, 169 Piccadilly, W., & all Booksellere. 





Now ready, price 23, 6d., pp. 280, 20 Iilustrations. 
J ECTURES on PUBLIC HEALTH. 
; By E. D. Marorner, M.D., Prof. of Hygiene, 
LC.5.1, 
London: Harpwicke, Piccadilly. 


REV. Dr. PUSEY. 
Now ready, 8vo., price 6d., by post, 7d. 
~VERLASTING PUNISHMENT: a 
4 SERMON preached before the University of 
Oxford, October 16, Ls64, By E. B. Pusey, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, &c. 

Oxford, sud 377 Strand, London, J, H. 
PaRKEL ; and Rivincrons, Waterloo place. 


and J. 


( \OUNTY HISTORIES, Books of Prints, 


/ Fine Iiluminated MSS., Books of Emblems, &e., 





und ri 
stam] 


Fr, 8. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent garden. 


| Revised Edition. 


STATE) 


of CANTERBURY. The Landing of Augustine. The 
| Murder of Becket. Edward the Black Prinee. Becket's 

Shrine. By Dean Sranvey. Fourth Edition. With 
| IMustration. Post 8vo. 7s. td. 


| EUROPE, from the Taking of Constantinople by the 


e Looks of all kinds, Catalogue post (ree for four 





ALBEMARLE Srneer, November, 1364. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


THREE MONTHS’ RESI.- 


DENCE at NABLUS, with an Account of the Modern 
Samaritans. By Rev. Jonn Mius, F.R.G.S., Member 
of the Syro-Egyptian Society, and Hon. Secretary of the 
Aneto Witen! Institute. Wiih Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Os. 6. 


The MUSIC of the ANCIENTS; 


psrtioularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, aud Hebrews ; 
with Special Reference to the Discoveries in Western 
Asia and in Egypt. By Cann Excen. With 100 Iilus- 
trations. 8vo. 16s. 


MODERN 
MODERN ARTILLERY. 
With Plans. Post 8vo. 12s, 


The ADVENTURES of 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY, who, in the Disguise of a 
Dervish, traversed Central Asia, from Teheran across 
the Turkoman Desert, on the Kastern Shore of the 
Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samareaud, in 1863. 
With Map and 12 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


The MODERN _ VASARI; 


a New History of Painting in Italy, from new materials 
avd recent researches, as well as from personal inspee- 
tion of the Works of Art in that country. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. CavaLcaseLie. With 70 Llustrations. 
2vols. 8vo, 422, 


PEKING to PETERSBURG 


by WAY of the SIBERIAN OVERLAND LROULE 
through the DESERTS and STEPPES of MONGOLTA, 
TARTARY, &c. By ALexanper Micuite. With Maps 
and 12 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s, 


The STORY of the LIVES of 


GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. By Samus. 
SMILES. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
With 2 Portraits and 70 Illustrations. Post 8vo. ts. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 


MENT considered with reference to REFORM. Py 
| Bari Grey. A New Edition, containing Suggestious 
for the Improvement of our Representative System, and 
8vo. 





WARFARE and 


By Colonel Macpoveatt. 








an Examination of the Reform Bills of 1859 61. 


3 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 


By Dean Hoox. Nineth Edition. S8vo. 162. 


The THIRD CHINESE WAR; 


By D. F. Rennie, M.D., 
Post 8yo. 123, 


j 
| 
| Peking, 1560; Kagosima, 1862. 

Senior Medical Officer of the Force. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND. 


| With Sketches of their Lives, and Notiees of the Courts 
| at Westminster, from the Conquest. By Epwarp Foss, 
| F.S.A. Vols. VIL, VUIL., and 1X., completing the work. 
| Bvo. 42s. 


These Volumes commence with the Reign of Charies 
IL., and contain the remainder of the Stuart Dynasty, 
and the whole of the Hanoverian Family, bringing the 
work down to 1864. With an Alphabetical List of the 
| Judges from 1066 to 1864, distinguishing the reigns in 
' which they flourished and the Courts in which they sat. 


| JAMES BRINDLEY and the 


EARLY ENGINEERS. By Samvuen Sites. With 
| Portrait aud 50 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRIS- 
Including that of the Popes to the Pontifi- 
By Dean Mitman. Third and 
Syvo. Bis. 


i TIANITY. 
}eate of Nicholas V. 
9 vols. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


A MEMOTR of BISHOP 


BLOMFIELD. By his Son. New Edition. With Por- 
trait. Post Svo. 12s. 


A HISTORY of MODERN 


lurks, to the Close of the War in the Crimea—1453-1857. 
By Taos. H. Dyer. Vols. LIL. and IV., completing the 
Work, With Copious Index, Syo. 3 8 


The design of this work is to supply those who have 
not leisure for deeper and lengthier historical researches 
with a general idea of the chief events of Modern 
European History. It is not iutended to take the place 
of the professed historians of France and Germany, but 
to serve a8 an introduction to the study of them. With 
this view the best sources have in all cases been given 
in notes, so that the student may if he please refer to 
them. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 
420, December, 1864. 8yo, Price 2s. 6d. 
(On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS. 
Learned in them. By 
“AK. H. B.” 
Kaye's History of the In- 





Ireland. 

To Virginia. 

The Drama in Paria. 

Gilbert Rugge : a Tale. By dian Mutiny. 
the Author of “A First | Curiosities of the Patent 
Friendship.” Chaps. 21— Office, 
23. Notes on Diplomacy and 
Diplomatic History. Part 
wi and Last. By Henry 


Vie de Shakespeare. 

A Campaigner at Home.— 
Conclusion. 

Concerning Ten Years, with 
some Account of Things 


Ouey. 
The Cambridge Apostles. 





” 

The LIFE of ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. By J. C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at- 
aw; and W. Pour, F.R.S., Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


3. 
EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngamj 
and the Victoria Falls. By THomas Baines. 890. 21s, 


4, 

r 

The DOLOMITE MOUN-.- 
TAINS: Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J. Ginperr and G, C, CHuRcHILL, 
F.G.S. 8vo. 21s. 

‘One of the most charming books of Alpine travel 

which has appeared for many years.’"—Vurray's Hand- 
book for Southern Germany. 


5. 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON. Selections from the Contribu- 
tions of * A K.H. 8." to Fraser's Magazine aud Good 
Words. Post svo. 93. 

6. 
ne 

LORD MACAULAY’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS, People’s Edition, to be 
published in 4 Monthly Parts. Crown 8vo. 1s, each. 


Pari L. on Jan 2, 


SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biography. 
1590—1632. By Joun Forsrer. 2 vols. crown 6¥0, 
with 2 Portraits, 4s. 


8. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James ANrHony Froupe, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxford. Third ditions of the 
first Kight Volumes. ° 

Vols. I. toIV., Reign of Henry VIII, 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI, Reigns of Rdward VI. and a 2383. 

Vols. VIL and VIIL, Reign of Elizabeth, Vols, 1. and 
IL., 253. 


9. 

HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 
FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Jn December. 
10. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
BISHOP COLENSO'S Work on the PENTATEUCH 
and BOOK of JOS!/UA, Parts I. and LI, now ready, in 
crown 8vo. To be completed in 5 Parts. 1s. each. 

11, 


The SECRET of HEGEL, being 


the Hegelian System in Origiv, Principle, Form, and 
Matter. 2 vols. 8vo. early ready. 


12. 
The HIDDEN WISDOM of 


CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Exxest De Buse. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


13. 

The NEW ‘TESTAMENT of 
OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST.  Tus- 
trated with numerous Wood Engravings from the Old 
Masters. Crowa 4to., price 033. cloth; or £5 5s. in 
morocco by Rivivre. 


4. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
the COMMON-PLACK BOOK of RICHARD 
Edited by Miss KE. J. — 


1365. 





from 
WHATELY, D.D. : 
Second Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 


The Additions, separately, 23. 
15. 
LYRA MYSTICA: Hymns and 
Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancieut and Modern. Edited 
by the Rev. Onsy SuipLey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


16. 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELI- 
VERED. Trons'ated into English Verse by Sir Joan 


CINGSTON JAMES, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. fcap. Svo. Ids. 
KINosTON JA N eres 


17. 

The PHILOSOPHY of 
HEALTH. By Secrmwoon Surra, M.D. Eleventh 
Edition, with New Pia 8vo. [ On December 12. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


London : 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 
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IMPERIAL MERCANTILE, CREDIT 


imited), 


tac 


ASSOCIATION 


Are authorized to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for £2,800,000 CERTIFICATES of DEBENTURE of the ATLANTIC and GREAT Wr 
ERN RAILWAY (New York—Pennsylvania—Ohio), of which £1,200,000 have already been applied for. ST. 

These Certificates will be issued at £90 for £100, to be redeemed at par, £100 sterling, at the end of three years, with interest at 8 per cent 
annum, payable half-yearly, on the 15th of May and 15th of November in each year, the payment of the interest in London being 
) “ing 


guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank (Limited), London. 


TrusTEEs —SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., MP., JOHN P. KENNARD, Esq., CHARLES MOZLEY, Esq. 
BANKERS.—The CONSOLIDATED BANK, London and Manchester, Messrs. A. HEYWOOD, SONS, and CO., Liverpool. 
So.icrrors.—Messrs. FRESHFIELDS and NEWMAN, Bank Buildings, London, E.C. 
Broxers.—Messrs. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON and SON, 15 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.; E, F. SATTERTHWAITE E 
38 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C,; Messrs. T. TINLEY and SONS, No, 44 Brown's Buildings, Liverpool ; Messrs. SHORE ana Ring’ 


No. 14 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 





The Imperial Mercantile Credit Association (Limited) are prepared 
to receive subscriptions for the above amount of certificates of deben- 
tures, of which £1,200,000 have been already applied for. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway consists of the following 


divisions and branches :— 
«- 50 miles. 








The main line in New York .. ° ae ee oe oe 
~ in Pennsylvania ae ee ee oe ee ee 88 « 

» in Ohio.. ow oe oe ow ee ee o- HS ,, . 

385 
Extension in New York (Buffalo) .. oe -_ ee oe - 4 
- to Oil Creek in Pennsylvania .. eo ia eo oo 35 
me to Coal Regions in Ohio (New Lisbon) al me co WO op 

- to Cleveland oe . ee ve ee ee e 67 a 


Total.. oe oo . 552 miles. 

Also the Erie and Niagara Railway, belonging to the same system, 30 
miles in length, is wholly in Canada. and secures an enormous coal traffic 
over 200 miles of the Atlantic and Great Western, by whom it has been 
constructed, and is now chiefly owned. 

The route of this great railway, connecting New York with St. 
Louis, a distance of 1,200 miles (without change of carriages or break 
of gauge), passes through Free States far removed from the scene of 
war. The line is now completed, and in possession of a traffic 
which may fairly be called extraordinary. For September last the 
gross earnings on 322 miles open were, at ordinary exchange, at the 
rate of £1,100,000 per annum (exclusive of the bonus of 10 per cent. 

aid by the Erie Railway on all through traffic, which will probably 
reach £100,000 per annum additional), the earnings having increased 
since the commencement of the year by 100 percent. This, even at the 
present exchange, would leave a large surplus, after payment of the 
interest in gold on the bonded debt. ‘The power to increase the fares 
will of course be exercised, if the present exceptional rates of exchange 


should continue. 











Tho total bonded debt over the whole system of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway is £3,600,110, and with the exception of pro- 
ceeds of bonds £1,755,000, held by the public, the line has been con- 
structed with funds advanced by capitalists, whose anticipations of 
profitable results have been far moro than realized, the railway, although 
only partially developed, exhibiting returns of traffic and revenue which 
may, without exaggeration, be designated unexampled. 

When this undertaking was projected it was found necessary to obtain 
powers for its construction from each State through which it would 
pass. This compelled independent organizations and separate financial 
arrangements, the inconvenience attending which has become so mani- 
fest that it is determined to consolidate the whole line under one admin- 
istration. Pending the completion of legislative enactments, it has been 
resolved to issue sterling certificates of debenture, payable in three 
years, bearing interest at 8 per cent. per annum, which interest is 
guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank, and the principal secured by a 
deposit with the Trustees of bonds and shares amounting at usual 
exchange to £4,230,493. 

The bonds and shares so deposited will be kept at the Bank of Eng- 
land in the names of the Trustees, and the form of declaration of trust 
to be executed by them may be inspected at the office of Messrs. Fresh- 
fields and Newman. 

The Erie Railway, of which the Atlantic and Great Western is prac- 
tically an extension, upon a mileage of about the same extent, but con- 
structed at a cost nearly three times as great, has earned in the present 
year sufficient not only to pay interest on all its bonded debt, but also 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on ordinary stock. The Atlantic and Great 





Western Railway, in addition to its through traffic in common with the 
Erie, has almost a monopoly of the petroleum traffic in Pennsylvania, 
with vast coalfields and other important sources of local revenue. The 
cost of its construction having been so much less, and its mortgage debt 
consequently so much smaller, with an assured traffic at least equal, it 
is estimated that in the three years during which the certificates of 
debenture run the payment of the principal will be provided for out of 
revenue alone. | 





The Directors of the Erie Company have manifested the estimatio 
in which they hold the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, ang the 
opinion they entertain of its future prospects, by contracting to syp i, 
for its use, at their own expense, rolling stock to the extent of a 
million sterling, 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway has been construeted } 
Thomas W. Kennard, C.E., as Engineer-in-Chief, and under the imme. 
diate superintendence of an experienced agent of Messrs. Peto and 

3etts. A report from Sir 8S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P., is annex, 

showing that the works have been executed in the most substantial 
manner. Appended are some statistics, derived from official returns 
relating to the increase in the carriage eastwards of produce during the 
past five years from some of the chief cities of the West, with which 
traffic the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is directly connected. 
from these figures the causes of its extraordinary revenue may be 
deduced. 7 

The certificates of debenture are in sums of £100, £500, and £1,000 
each, with coupons attached for interest at 8 per cent. per annum 
payable half-yearly. The interest for the whole term will be guaran. 
teed by the Consolidated Bank, with whom securities have been lodged, 

The price of issue is fixed at 90, and the instalments are payable as 
follows :— 

5 per cent on application. 


10 » on allotment. 

10 pa 17th January, 1865 

15 a 17th February _,, 

15 pa 17th Mareh ov 

17 ee 17th April ma 

13 ae 15th May », less coupon £4 per cent. due that day. 
90 


The certificates will be paid off at par on 15th November, 1867. 

The interest on the investment, including the redemption at par is 
upwards of 12 per cent. per annum, exclusive of interest on deferred 
instalments. 

Subscribers have the option of paying any or all of the instalments in 
advance, and will be allowed a discount of 8 per cent. per annum on 
such prepayments. 

After allotment scrip will be issued to “ bearer.” On payment of the 
final instalment the scrip will be exchanged for certificates of debenture, 
with guaranteed interest coupons attached, payable 15th May and léth 
November in each year. 

9, Great George-street, Westminster, Nov. 4, 1861. 
To SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. JOHN P. KENNARD, Esq., and CHARLES 
MOZLEY, Esq., Trustees. 

DEAR Strs,—You are aware that at the request of the capitaliat furnishing the funds 
for the construction of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, my firm undertook 
the grave responsibility of the supervision of the works of the line to be executed 
under a contract with Mr. McHenry, and from the plans and designs of Mr. Thomas 
W. Kennard, the engineer in chief of the Railway. 

Before the works were commenced my firm sent One of its most experienced agents, 
who had superintended the execution of several large works, and who had been in its 
employ upwards of thirty years, aud entrusted to his charge the supervision cf the 
verious works to be executed on the Railway. 

It is due both to Mr. Kennard, the engineer-in-chief, and to Mr. McHenry, the com 
tractor, that I should state to you that the position we occupied, which might bave 
been an invidious one, bas not in the slightest degree partaken of that character. 

very recommendation of our agent has been at once cheerfully carried out, and Mr. 

Melleury has executed his contract with an honest desire to carry out every engage- 
ment in a fair aud liberal spirit. The lino has been ballasted and iaid in a siyle 
fully equal to the best of our English railways, while the extremely favourable natwe 
of the country through which it passes has rendered necessary so few works of art 
that its maintenance need not exceed the average cost per mile of our railways at 
home ‘The stations throughout are of ample extent, and the siding accommodation 
fully equal to the requirements of the traffic. 

It must be very satisfactory to you to tind that the engineer-in-chief states in his 
last report that the traffic at the present time is sufficient to pay, at the then price of 
gold, the dividend on all the consolidated bonds of the entire line, assuming them not 
to be issued to a greater extent than £6,500 stg. (six thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling) per lineal mile. Estimates and predictions are so often falsified that this 
fact becomes peculiarly valuable, the more so as at the present time the rolling stock 
is not more than equal to the requirements of the local traffic; and when the roliiug 
stock to be euovidel under the agreement with the Erie Company is place ou the 
line, these increased facilities caunot fail to produce an amount of trattic far exceed- 
ing the estimates which have been prepared in regard to it. 

I am, dear Sirs, for Ketts and Self, yours faithfully, Ss. MORTON PETO. 





Increase in the Carriage of Produce from West to East | 
during the past Five Yeurs, derived from Official Returns. 








BUFFALO. 
Total Grain. 


following statement of the value of the imports and ex- 


Cattle, Pigs, 
ports of leading staples at Cincianati:— 


aud Sheep 








CHICAGO. | —_ pre ne bshis. pee bs 1 1953-59 .... $§100,220,954 | 1861-62... 179,733,085 
Total Grain. Fat Cattle. Pigs. | ig¢9 72872474 7 107,129,461 wi — 60 .... eee a Sigg yyy 
— o9e9 pong behis. .. ppd “ saa, | 1968 cocene GA7SES70 «  ceeee. 240480004, | 29006? a ae ch Stein e ih dial 
1861 .... 50,481,867 a 5 115,00) es 289,094 As respects petroleum, in the carriage of which this | a7paNTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY-— 

1862 sooo 56487110, 107,966... 491,135 | Pillway hae practically the ‘mouopr ly > rls. of 40 gallons NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND OUIIO. 

1963 <... 54,741,699» «197,841. 662/200, | Petroleum produced in 185)-. 759 bris. of 40 gallons, arcane tert 
MILWAUKEE, ? 1881. 550.000 - To be retained by the Bankers.) td 
Pork, Beef, Lard, | re 1862. . 2,000,000 My To the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association (Limited). 
4 | : ‘ No. 


Total Grain. and Tallow. 


10,206,400 lbs. 
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The Cleveland branch of the Atlantic and Great 


.2,220,0 ’ : : oe 
eg + Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limitet) the 


, | hereby request that you will aliot me 









6,550,896 bshis. tees inet 
9,995,000 ° »-+e 11,068,000 ,, Western Railway is engaged to the full extent of its oO ae 
16,710,580 |, cece 14,682,103 » | capacity in the carriage of iron, the ore from the mines | © ” Certificates of Debentures oS me —_ 
18,732,389 ,, - 30,553,608 ,, | of Lake Superior, and in sulpping coals in return vessels, | 824 Great Western Railway, and I hereby a a 
16,992,335 ,, «+e. 41,609,553 ,, | These mines produced in— accept such Certificates of Debentures, ah y the 
TOLEDO Cattle, Pi | Iron Ore. Copper. number that may be allotted to me, and to pay b 
Flour. Wheat. pose Py 1859 .....2.... 65,6:9 tons ........-+ 6,041 tous | iMstalments thereon, according to the terms of te 
1860 .. 803,700 bris. .. 5,093,835 bshls. ©. 209.008 | 1863 .....4.... 280,000 tons 2.0... ooo BIND Sony | OQeme-t as gear ee ae, ion 
1861 .. 1,372,111 ,, .«- 6,286,236 ,, +» 281,495 | Trade of Cincinnati—Some idea of the enormous Address in BS cess ‘ 
1862 .. 1,585,325 ,, «+ 9,827,629 ,, ++ 481,804 | growth of trade at the West may be formed from the NS a cbr 
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